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FOREWORD 
by David Rostet'ter 



This proceedings document is. one in a, series of activi- 
ties and products resuming from a spirit of cooperation 

' among seyeral groups with a common interest: an increase 
of quality services to young handicapped minority childrer? 
and their families. A previous document. Issues^ of Common 
pQ^cf^"/ .was the fitet formal step toyvar/d building a firm 
foundation in. a three-year effort to recognize and deal with 
some of the unique and difficult problems confronting younq 
minority children and their families. The foundation for this 
effort IS the Minority Leadership Consortium, comprised of 
minority leaders who direct ^nd coordinate local and state 
promts funded by the Handicapped Children's Early Educa- 

. tio0 Program. - 

Several significant events have occurred in the year 
* since the Consortium was formed. FirstV in response to the 
5u^"^^I^Il"'^ Steering Committee's proposal for fiscal support 
the Office of ^ Special Education awa'rdjad a service contract 
L^JcL^'^^^^u"?' Business Services, Jnc. Second, the two 
HUEEP Technical Assistance agencies, HCEEP staff in the 
Office of Special Education, ancf the Consortium cooperated 
n planning and conducting .the 1980 workshop that resulted 
In this document. Its content reflects the comrrfStment of 
these professionals to confront and develop solutions to the 
Jssues Involved In providing -quall.ty services td- minority ' 
children and their families. The aocumeht also reveals the 
tremendous prftential of this collaborative effort to substan- 
ttally. influence the delivery, of services to all children 

The future of this effort is now secure, with the con^ 
tinued Interest of the. Consortium, OSE staff; TADS, 
JVESTAR and the, assistance, of International Business Ser- 
vices. Other-products and activities are. forthcoming which 
•will prove :to be <^ great benefit to-chlTdren and their faml- 
lipsNand the dedicated professionals who serve them. 
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.INTRODUCTION 



Program Strategies for Cultural Diversity .is the ^ro- 
ceedings. of the 1980 HChhP Minority Leadership Workshop, 
held on June 22-25 in Arlington, Virginia. Thev workshop 
was the secortd sponsored by the Office of Special Education 
(U.S*. Department of^Education) for minority project admi- 
nistrators in the Handicapped Children's Early Educatfon 
Program' (HCEEP), a federal program to develop! exemplary 
services for handicapped young children. The workshop 
was planhed and conducted by the HCEEP technical assist- 
ance agencies (the, Technical Assistance Development System 
and the Western States Technical Assistance Resource), 
with the. Cooperation of the HCEEP Minority Leactership 
Cdhsortium. • * ^ 

The Minority J-eadership . Consortium, comprised * of 
HCEEP minority .^project directors and coordinators across 
the country (Part 3), Was first ♦conceived in the mld-*70s 
and formally organized as the result of d similar OSE- 
sponsored workshop held* iTi Mgyiof 1979.. The consortium 
determined as its purposes to create a nationally vfslble 
means througj^'^' which minority -leaders could address con- 
cerns> related to the develbprnfint of model service programs, 
and to encourage and support an Increase of minority- 
directed programs within the HCEEP network. During the 
past year> since the first leadership workshop and the or- 
ganizatiflp of, the Consortium^ this group has worked closely 
with OSE, TADS, and WESTAF? to accomplish significant ad- 
vances in itilnority leadership within the HCEEP, network. 
The proceedings of thjptJ979 workshop. Issues of Common 
Concern, were ^publishaci by the technical assistance agen- 
cies artd^ distributed throughout HCEEP; .the'Consortlum se- 
lected Its own steering committee for leadership and repre- 
sentation with OSE and the early childhood/special education 
field; and the Consortium submitted a proposal, reqyesting 
financial support of its activities to OSE. In response to- 
the proposal, OSE awarded a contract to International Busi- 
ness Services, Inc. (IBS) In Washington, D.C., whlth \s 



now working together with the Consortium, , pie TA agen- 
cies, •and OSE in support of the Consortium.'s' goals. IBS 
activities" will include developing materials specific to mi- 
nority-directed and minority population progrftis, estab- 
lishing a communications network among minority-directed 
^'projects and the^early childhood/spepial education field, and 
providmg qther assistance to OSE an.d the Consortium. 

The Minority Leadership Consortium was actively in- 
volved in the planning of the 1980 Minority Leadership 
Workshop,, which proved to be ^n opportunity for the mi- 
nority leaders to; (V) build and strengthen linkages artiong 
themselves related to the development of model programs for 
handicapped children, (2) recommend strategies for dealing 
with -problems facect b,y minority project adtmnistrators, (3) 
communicate jwith the Minority Leadership Consortium about 
their activities and accomplishments, and (4) establish an 
organizational structure for the Minority Leadership Con- 
sqrtium in 1980-81 . 

The workshop planning committee was comprised of re- 
presentatives from the Minority Consortium Steering Com- 
mittee.,, OSE, TADS, .and WESTAR. The first planning ac- 
tivity was the development of a survey to elicit topical areas 
and minority-specific issues tb be addr,essed at tKe wor4<- 
shop. Three sources of Input for the survey were evalua- 
tion data from ^ the 1979 workshop, the results' of previously 
conducted needs assessments by TA05 and WESTAR, and 
the Ideas and suggestions of the minority pleaders them- 
selves. Through the survey of all ^ Consortium members, 
ten sconteRt areas related to model dev'elopment and the field 
of early childhood/special ^ducation were identified; in addi- 
tion, minority professionals were selected to be resource 
persons for the*, workshop. (See Part 3 for the work- 
shop agenda and names of resource persons,) The resulting 
agenda provided for large group presentations, followed by 
small group sessions to discuss strategies related to the 
topic, and for panel presentations ^followed by oquestion/ans- 
wer sessions. The results af the participant Valuation of 
the workshop are incUJded in Part 3, V 

This document Js divided into three parts. The first 
includes the large group presentations, each followed by 
the reccjmmended strategic generated by tha^artlcipants as 
they related to minority program, administration. The second 
part is a summary of the panel presentations given at the 
workshop; the third, a compendium of supplementary 
information regarding the Minority Leadership Consortium, 
the Resburce Persons present at the co'nference, the a- 
genda, and the workshop evaluation report. 

In summary , the Minority Leadership Conlortium is 
.working to address issues important to maintaining a viable, 
cohesive organization. This workshop was an opportunity 
for the group to sekct new steering committee members, to 




identify Improved means of communicating witJi tlie member- 
ship, to move closer, to the attainment of its goals, and to 
—examine areas for future development. 

' • 1 . 
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Parti 



Topical Presentatfons and Strategic 



Part 1 includes topicaLpresentatidns reflecting the 
expressed interests of participants related to model 
programs. Eacti chapter 1$ followed tjy strategies 
generated by the participants regarding the' topical, 
issues. ^ ". ■ . 
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trends in Cultural Pluralism and 
Assessment of Minority Group Children 

Jean E. Wofford 



\ * ■■ ■• , 

Diversity , among, cultures is normal, social phenome- 
non. A 'key concern which faces minority gr9ups irr 
America is 4iow, without being jeopardized, this .diver^stty " 
can be organized so that Tthe individual's among variant 

'subcultural groups can impress upon t-htse of the majority, 
culture that' multicultural diversity is legitimate and en-" 
-hancive. \ » 

* By looking at the public education system^ preschool 
through po^tsecopdary school, one can ^ ^oW the majority 
culturfe conventionally receives the idea of multicultural/ di- 
'versity: In their attempts tp simplify thea world, people* 

'^contlnu^ to stereotype ' by grouping people, together,"^ 
disregarding individual uniqueness and .cultural variety! 
Stereotyping/ as discussed by Allport (1954^ in hOs^ classic 
book on prejudice, is one of the commbn way\ people 
manage their social lives*/ One rriajop pr^ablem' wiUlj^ 
stereotyping is that it ignores reality arid destroys Jthe 
possibility of^learning from cultural and individual dif- 
ferences; thus, stereotyping .has >no place in educatiqn, in - 
educational planning, pr in educational assessment. 

THE NEED FOR ^' / ' 

NONDISCRIMINATORY ASSESSMENT - , * * 

I .... ^ ' J , < 

• • • , ;» 

Educational planning relies upon functional' character-* , • 
istics, that is, upon how children perfor^ as determined by 
rpsycfhological, social, and physical cond Uions . Functional 
data- ark collected through assessrf^ent. The problem oY 
assessment,- however, -'is particularly vexed when ' applying . 
instruments ' and procedures across divers^ linguistic arid 
cultural groups, Wpr ^sessment instruments are not' 
universally applicable across cultural groups, and' those who 



administer assessments do not always have the training, 
expertise, or cultural sensitivity to deal effectively with 
-minority group populations.* Furthermore, functional char- 
acteristics themselves can be perceived by others as simply 
sources^ for new^ stereotypes. A common frustration of 
diagnosticians is that functional data made available to edu- 
cators are not • always incorporated into educational 
planning; instead, the data often are used to create more, 
stereotypes. 

T.he i^roblem is 'how to talk about cultures or sub- 
cultures without simply providing yet more sophisticated 
ways to distinguish the groups vyith more stereotypes. In a 
sense, what should be remembered is that when we talk 
^5 about cultural differences, we talk about how we are like 
some people and unlike some othdf people. But there are 
two , other levels operating , here which' apply tq the 
individual: in some ways we are like no other person, but 
in others ways we are like aM other people. Whatever we 
know about a gpoup's shared characteristics, these other 
levels cannot be ignored. 

Whatever culture a child is from, he or she -is'human, 
able to learn, to think, ♦ and ' to feel, and cultural dif- 
ferences are small compared to these similarities. However, 
in other wpys a particular child is, J ike no othe^r, and 
knowing something about t^e particular culture from which 
the child comes do^s not excuse educators from their 
obligation and responsibility to know the^ child gs an 
individual, unique from qther individuals, and to respond to 
the child's special needs with an individualized plan of 
instructioQ. Educators are hindered in Jthe development of 
Ipdividualfaed Educational F*rogramsr because the majority of 
standardized assessment tools used to rrlake decisioijs about 
minority group, children do not recognize >the vaTidity of 
multiculturalism or.polylingualism. ^ ) 

* Assessment measures which, .have 'been- standardized 
from a 'white middle-class ^population are inappropriate and 
iayalrd' i^asures for determining or diagnosing behavioral 
conditions of minority group .children , e.g., "Native 
American, Black", Chicano.' Civeru "the compfexities 
associated with the "testing movernent" in Americ^, many 
children are being misdiagnosed, mislabled, and thus 
mistrea'ted. Priority appears to have s/»ifted to meeting 
requirements of public, laws and mandates 'with little regard 
given ^to the .future of^ the -children* who are victims of 
reporting requirements and categories. It is unfortunate 
that services to chjidren with special needs are contingent 
upon a label. Moreover, the ^ildren often wear the labels 

vfor life. ^r-'"^, 

fx^mtners-^^hauid bef aware of the assessment tools irj 
light of__the^ norma^tiv^ Jdata--culture, primary language. 
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sex, and •social s.tatus. To ignore these factors only per- 
petuates failure among .culturally different children. In 
addition, the attitudes and expectations of the examiners 
and the minority children are often divergent, and 
frequently cultural clash interferes so much with the 
assessment prcteess that the children's cultural norms and 
interactional practices ace violated, Som^traits that may 
clash are language expectations, communication styles, 
learning styles, and behavioral repertoires. These- points 
of conflict are often overlooked during the jassessment 
process, and seldom are the children's p^rnte^t^ a t tempts 
*to change 'the assessment situation taken into consideration, 
even though these give clues to ,what the children find 
^ intolerable, unsuitable, boning, or threat^ing. Jt must be 
remembered that the examiner's attitudes and expectations 
about specific groups, the environment in which the " 
assessment is made,, and the instruments used influence the 
responses of the children favorably or unfavorably. 



COGNITIVE STYLE: 
RELATIONAL OR ANALYTICAL 



Another area which has received much attention and is 
directly related to 'assessment procedures is the cognitive 
style of children— how children receive and process 
information. It has beefi postulated that cognitive styles 
are either predetermined by the nature of the organism, or 
that they are tjie result of idiosyncratic early experiences 
^'ch have developed into learning pathways as^ the result 
or random trials in problem settings. In a series of studies 
on cognitive styles, Cohen (1958} investigated the generic 
requirements for pupil performance in school,*. the cognitive 
framework- from which such requirements were derived, and 
the comparative language styles of low-fnc?bme .groups. 
These studies resulted in the ijdentification of/two mutually 
incompatible conceptual styles— relational and analytic. 
Each style" is believed to affect a person's ability to select, 
orgahize, and process infornrtfetion. 

The analytic style, ofteh calfed stimulus-centered, is 
characterized by a formal or an^Jj|^^mode of abstracting 
salient information from a stimulus'^^lfs. parts-specific, that 
is, parts or attributes of a given ^Hra^lus have meaning in 
themselves. The relational style, more • commonly called 
^elf-centered, is characterized by a descriptive mode; it is 
called self-centered because only the global characteristics 
of a stimulus have meaning, and these only in reference to 
some total context. . , 
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Several measures were used to distinguish analytic and 
relational cognitive styles among children: standardized 
tests of intelligence and achievement, reading cbmprehension 
and language tests, psychological tests, 't)bservations, and 
interviews. In addition, many , school-related learning 
characteristics, suth as length and intensity of attention 
and preferences of optional reading material were used. 

Since conceptual styles across- racial and cultural 
groups - have not been jsystemajtically explored, the author 
questions Cohen^s (196^) findings that relational modes of 
cogni|jj^e organization are dominant among persons from 
low-incom^ environments, while analytic modes are common 
in the middle class. While the research' procedures used to 
define the two groups certainly affect the, reliability and 
validity of thes^ findings* there 'remains the neect for 
further study into the' cognitive styles an<S conceptualization 
proce'sses of minority group . children^. The learning 
environments of most public and private ' educational 
programs are founded on an analytic ideology; that is, the 
psychological, social, academic, and linguistic requirements 
of the program are designed for "analytic" children. In 
general, the cognitive characteristics of the relational^style 
and its sociorbehavioral Vesffonse patterns' have been 
considered disruptive to tke analytically oriented learning 
environment. Analytic and relational cognitive styles are so 
discordant that a mitiority child, whose preferred mode of 
cognitive org|^nization is relational, is linlikely to be 
rewarded socially or academically in the analytic setting, A 
conflict evolves when tjie child's native abilities, back- 
ground experiences and -behavioral and informational 
repertoire appear inadequate or problematic. It is likely 
not the child, however,^ but the conflicting learning 
environment ^and teaching styles which are in fact 
inadeq'uat^. 



IMPROVING SERVICES 
FOR MINORITY CHILDREN 



The effective delivery of appropriate education ser- 
vices to minority group ci^ldr^n is thus dependent upon 
several factorsj ' * 

1, Improved , attitudes and understanding of indi- 
vidual and cultural differences, 

2. Increased awareness and sensitivity to these dif- 
ferences, . ' ' 
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3, Active involvement of parents in decision making, 

4, Viewing parSnts as pontributing resources, 

5, Coordinating and Jinking community sjervices, 

^ 6, Improved 'observation and record keeping skills 
among educators, 

7. Improved ^taff development and teacher prepara- 
tion programs;' 

8, Understanding the • comprehensive provisions of 
federal' legislation and* advances mandated by 
courts which guarantee persons with handicapping 
conditions the right to an appropriate, free, pub- 
lic education and ^elated services< 

This paper has highlighted some t?*ends in cultural 
pluralism and, the ^assessment of minority group children an^l 
the need for increased sensitivity and awareness. Although 
attempts are being macle to improv^e the quality of educa- 
tional and related services ''equitably , traditional educational 
practices and attijtudes 'are basically unchanged. Further- 
more, because of the faulty design and inflexibility of many 
assessment instruments and the cultural insensitivity of 
many examiners, assessment data concerning minority chil- 
dren do not accurately reflect the actual learning abiajdes 
of ^hose children. Tbe data can be used to posit blofSg^l 
Of psychological bases for' leaf*ning problems which actually - 
arise from the often disadvantageous interface between ifli- 
nority students and the educational assessment process.- Ii^ 
order to remedy arid to identify the real problems, -we must 
ins^ltutp ah assessment process which is responsive to, and 
which encompasses thfi diversity ^am6hg," the various cultural 
groups comprising ojur soctety. • . 
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WORKSHOP PA'RTICI PANTS/ 
RECOMMENDED STf^ATECIES 
FOR NONDISCRIMINATORY ASSESSMENT 



COAL: To implement les^^l^iased m^an^ of 
assessff^g minority preschool children. ^ 

To Implement' nondiscriminatoVy- assessment pro- 
cedures, project leaders can: 

U Observe the assessment process with new 
examiners; including the examiner's skills, 
the test, and the test administration. 

2. Contact Child Find, located in predominantly 
minority locjies, for listing of their assess- 
ment instruments. 

3. Consult ERIC and Current Index to Journals 
of Education (CUE) for cross^-listing of a- 
vailable publications and publishers of 
minority assessment tools. 

4. Document local variables affecting the 
^ development of less biased Instruments. 

5. Encourage publishers to .revis*e and stand- 
ardize current instruments ^or use with 
minority populations. 

6. Arrange for an informational ^cgnference on 

* • the selection and use of assessment instru- 

♦ ments for minori'ty handicapped children. 

7. Take the> first step to correct inappropriate 
assessment procedures by using criterion- 
referenced and functional evaluations for 

' . children which have more direct bearing on 
instructional strategies* 

8. Select a competent assessor who shares and 
understands the child's culture and language 
and who is able to establish, good rapport 
with anct, properly admlnfeter test? to 

minority ^handicapped children. , 

' " V ' ■ 
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Planning and Implementing Program 
Evaluation • ^ 



{Evaluation 

Patricra Gandara 



V ; ■ 

K^»K^^?* '^^M® °^ de^^eloping^ evallistion' designs" whicH are 
both culturally relevant and culturally sensitive his nWer 
been given its deserved atf«3N±ion. Controversies hVve 
surrounded many of the major national evaluations whidh- 
involved minority subjects, yet littii effort has been made 

,on the part of the research community as a. whole -to 
improve the^ sensitivity of its methods. A good case in 
point IS much of the evaluation research which has been 

iconducted on Head Start programs.- A number of 
methodologically, defensible studies have been done which 
were not necessarily relevant to the populations served or 
consistent with the , goals considered important by the- 
communities. Researchers who were busily measuring |Q 

fn/r. "'u'^u "'^^^a^ P^'-ents were more 

interested in whether their children were having a positive 
, schooling experience, than' in thQir children's IQs. Those 
evaluation^ also often, failed to. take -into account other 
important roles that Head Start played in the commuHity. 



THREE MAJoR questions 

IN DEVELOPING hH EFFECTIVE DESIGN 



In attempting to develop an evaluation design that is 
truly sensitive to the unique aspects of the tommunity 
a program *serves. threef*major questions' must be 
asKed: (l) What is the purpose of the evaluation? (2) Does 
the evaluat on design allow for an assessment of implementa- 
tion, and (3) Do the proposed evaluatfon objectives match- 
the program's goals? The discussion which follows will ad- 
dress each of these questions. / 
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First, evaluation may serve many purposes. Through 
evaluation, a program's existence can justified to the 
appropriate funding agencies which need to know if a 
program is doing what it set out to do. By showing^ 

* whether or not the procedures which were outlined in the 
initial proposal were actually followed, evaluations help 
determine if a program was properl^ implemented.. 
Evaluation makes it possible to assess what part of a 
program was most effective and to determine what kinds of 
changes could be made to improve it. Furthermore, 
through evaluation the suitability of a program^ for a par- 

- ^ ticular population can be determined, ^and a synthesis of 
data provided from various evaluations wilTincrease the 
body of knowte^ige about how certain educational processes 
, function. 

single evaluation effort may include any number of . 
goals. Once these goals' are defined, however, it Is 
possible to isolate who the p^piary audience(s) of the 
evaluation will be. Defining the audience is critical to any 
evaluation, since it will shape the methods used as well as 
the way results will be presented. ' 

Second, the importance of including an implementation 
assessment In the evaluation design cannot be over^ 
^ ^ emphasized* It does little good to know if a* program was 
effective or not, if it is. not known whether the prescribed 
procedures were, in fact, followed. If a new director was 
hired midway through the evaluation period and decided to 
make major changes in a program, its success o^ failure^ 
' cannpt be attributed to the original program pl^n. By . 
knowing the degree to which a program was irripldnented, 
. an evaluator can attribute the .results of the ©valuation 
either to the procedures which were outlined i-n the originaK- 
proposal or to other factors. An evaluation of implementa- 
^ tion need.no^-be elaborate; it may consist of only a 
detailed checklist activities and procedures. As many 
•st;aff membcT^s as possible, however, should participate In 
this Vhase 'of the evaluation, and under np circumstances 
should it be overlooked. 

Third, whether or not the proposed evaluation ' 
' objectives '.match a program's goals can only be determined 
by systematically identifying the .goals arid comparing them 
V ' against the objectives of the evaluation design or plan. It 
Is important not ^ly that the program 'goals be listed as 
they '.were laid out in the funding proposal,, but also that 
any changes which may have occurred In program goals 
sin^ the proposal ,was written be noted. When the program 
. goals are laid side by side vytVVie. design objectives, they 

• should match. Thus, if the obpctive of a program is 'to 
'increase English language ' riding skills in a group of 
bilingual students, the "design objectives should Include a 

, measurement of reading level In English. They should not 
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include a -measurement of Spanish rea'ding ability, unless 
there' Is reason to believe that this ability would be affected 
by English instruction. The design objectives also should 
D2l include a test of concept development. 

Once^ a congruence between program goals aqd 
^valuation * design objectives has been established, and 
^ssuqiing that the staff has already grappled with the 
problem of making the program relevant to the population it 
is serving, the evaluation team must assess whether the 
design provides^for a culturally sensitive evaluation of the 
pr>ogram goals. Two major considerations are: methods and 
measures . ^ ' 



EVALUATION METHODS AND MEASURES 



It is Important to remember In designihg a program 
evaluation that such design requires a complete shift of 
mental set from the specific to tha general. Methods and- 
measures which '^ire appropriate for individuals may not be 
appropriate for an evaluation, anfl^vice versa. \^ 

The methods used wijl depend largely on the goals of 
the evaluation and its primary audience; they will also 
depend on the resources available to carry out the 
evaluatidn. A good evaluation /leed not be extremely 
complex, but it must be carefully planned. Obviously, the 
more comprehensive the Evaluation, the more the evaluation 
will cost. ^Conscientious evaluators are always caught In^ 
^he struggle between doing a thorough evaluation and doing 
one that fits within their. budget constraints. Usually a 
compromise must be reached s . 

S3me important concerns with respect to methods used 
in minbrlty pro'grams are: Who will collect the data?\and 
How will the data collection take place? There is .some 
evidence which suggests that both the method used in 
gathering information from subjects and the racial or ethnic 
background of the tester ^^^of?^-^interviewer are important 
variables wWch >ay affect ' the outcome of the data. In 
order to ipfnimize the possible effects of these variables, 
the. feasibillt^.<^of using data collectdrs who at least are 
familiar with t^ cultural backgrounds W the subjects, who 
preferably shS|| the/$ame cultural background, and' who 
speak the primary /language of the subjects should be 
considered. Th^se-'individuals should also be trained in the 
data-col lectio^r^rocedures used/ and part of their tramingt 
shQuld focus on culture-specific fssues— for example, what 
kinds ^f questions are likely to pose a problem for this 
particular group and how data collectors need to preseny 
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certain material so that no misunderstandings occur between 
themselves and the. subjects. : , . 

, Figure 1 presents an efficient means for lookin^g^t 
current methods , of evaluation. The figure represents Xottv 
quantitative and qualitative methods which measure outcomes 
(the effects of a program a-t its completionK 'and process 
the effects of' a program throughout its implementation). It 
is pos^i.ble to use a number of methods to look at a single 
variable, a single method to look at a number of variables, 
or a combination of methods and variables. The decision 
will probably be based in good part on the financial 
resources available' to each, program as well as on ^ the 
appropriateness of various methodologies and^ the amount 
and kind of information desired and needed. 

Pretesting/Posttesting (uprer left quadrant) is an 
example of the classic methpdorogy for looking at program 
outcomes. Data on some variable(s) are collected at the 
beginning of "the program, then again at the end of the 
"trfeatment, period." In this way the evaluator can assess 
change from entry to exit time. If comparison or control 
.groups are used, the evaluator may be able to*judge if a 
significant portion* of the change Is actually due to the 
treatment, in this „ case, the program. In evaluation re- 
search, this kind of design enjoys a considerable amount of 
credibility. However, it also ha» a number of ' 
shortcomings, some of which are especially important to 
consider when evaluating minority programs. 



FIGURE 1 
Four Methods of Evaluation 
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*A typical problem' in pr etesting and posttesting is 
insufficient time. The end of the treatment period does not 
necessarily signal the end of the impact of the program. 



The real impact may be felt later, or conversejy, arj effect 
at the end of the program may "wash out" a ' short time 
later. In addition, although this method describes whether 
or not a program produced^^ains in its participants, \% does 
not describe how or vyhich aspects ^ere mdst effective. 
Hence, the data collected do not i help jmprove the methods' 
of the people who work jn the o/ogram, for the data* do hot 
show why a program eitherySucceeds or fails. Another 
shortcoming of pretestingtpiJsttestiQg .is that it does not 
provide any information about changes in the* treatment plan 
which frequently take place during , the course of ite 
administration, nor does it address the* questron of. level oT 
implementation, which, therefore, must take place sepa- 
rately. 

Finally, because the tests .themselves are'^bften 
intrusive and unnatural,, the evaluation itself may cause 
artifacts in the data. Children, especially handicapped and 
minority children, are often tested in unnatural settings, 
etc. The tests. are also highly dependent on the quality of' 
the* measures, a serious problem, to be discussed * later . 
Because of these shortcomings, pretestlng/posttesting Is 
best used to provide justification, of program to funding 
agency. ^ , _ 

Observation Rating Scales (upper right quadrant) offer 
an evaluation methodology which allows data to be collected 
in context in such a way that they may still be quantified. 
Thus, comparisons and summative statements about the„ 
program, (e.g., positive interactions between children) may. 
still be made. • Beyond producing quantifiable data. 
Observation .Rating Scales avoid the problems of tests' and 
instruments, provide more natural data', and allow for 
built-in implementation assessment. 

The disadvantages with Observation Rating Scales are 
that Interrater reliabilities are extremely hard' to get, tfhd 
the observer can be intrusive and artificial, thus creating, 
data artifacts. Furthermore, rating scales reduce rich* 
qualitative information to numbers which sometimes obscure 
what is actually happening. A final disadvantage Is that 
these scales are co;5tly and should^be used randomly at 
intervals. Thus, .the • best use for Observation Rating 
scales is to evaluate In-house staff development for'fundtWg 
agencies where, tests are^ inappropriafe or Inadequate'.^ 

Preobservatior^/Postobservatlon techniques (Ipvyer left 
quadrant)- altow an evaluator to r*etajn VIch observation^? 
data and stlir make ^ summative statement about a program*. 
This method also 'avoids the problems of Instrumentation and 
is less costly than the process-oriented evaluation for It 
requires data collection at only two points. Nevertheless, 
as with all qualitative'^ data, there Is a good amount of 
subjectivity which often Jacks credibility, and although! a 
summative statement^ can be made. It Is. difficult to matj^e 
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comparisons.* Furtherfhore, like pretestlng/posttestr^ng, this . 
kind of observation metbod does^ not ^explain what happens 
, between entry and* exjt' points. Thi? method is pest used 
in combination with pret^ting/posttestmg in order to 
provide descriptive data whTth m^ke the ^valuation richer. 
Observation can preserif^ Important information Ipst in tes|s ^ 
\. and bring out successes that are ' not recorded in 
pretesting/posttesting. 

Ethnograpby and intervievy (lower .right quadrant) \ * 
produce very rich data which can bring a program to life 
and promote an understanding of what r^eally happens and , \ . 
how. However, on their own, ethnography a*nd interview^ I ' 
techniques too have serious disadvantages. The '.primary^ 
disadvantage is subjectivity; hence, .^data- ar^ ''nog- 
^ quantitative, nonsi^mmative, and do ^ not y facilitate 
comparisons. Moreover?, the interview can be intnSeive; the 
iflterview ^^o can be Q^stly, because of diffilulty in ^ ' 
managing data . ' - / V' ' 

Ethnography and ' intervfew methods, then', are best o J, 
^ • used to add' to the body of knowledge in the field and to ^ 'V 
provide information about how a program works for in-bouse ^ ' 
purposes;^ they also provide strategies for collecting impfe- ^ 
mentation, data. . ^ ^ 

The most important and frequently the .most contro- 
versial aspect of evaluation is determining the measures ,to 
be used. A measure can be anything that Is used to collect 
data; it may be a test>.a questiohnair^, an iritervUw, a * 
number of otheh. things. In most evaluation's of educational 
programs serving children, it is a test. ' When tests are 
used with minority children there is, and rightly so, almost v 
always reason for concern. However, it is critically^ im- ' 
, portant to keep in mind the important distinction betwpen 
tests which are used to evaluate individual children and 
tests which are used to evaluate ^Yfects of programs on 
groups of child^erK ^JJtc^ same test m^y be used in both 
ways. However, a test which may be totally inadequate to, , . > 
do the former may be the best choice^ to accomplish the-'^ 
> latter. ^ ^^^^ * 

Since* the validity of an evaluation often rides oh Jhe,. ' ' 
appropriateness and the soundness of the measures or 
instruments used, ft is imperative *that a thorough-^ 
examination of the instruments b§ made before committMg to 
their use and that careful trainirtg fbr their administration 
be incorporated into data-collectiorv pr^edures. tf thWe IsTT"^ 
,.a third-party evaluatpr, thalning and self-examination are 
especially important. Key questions |^ ask during the ex- \ 
' amination'^are: * ► , ^ 

1". Are the measurement items culturally appropriate? ^ 
2.- Is the language of the instrument such that it'will .x >^ 
•be easily interpreted- by uie subjects? Are* trans- . 
lations needed? ' ^ s 
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3^*' Has .the instrument i^een^ used in evaluations like 

• this before? If not, has rt been piloted on a 
sample • simi^a^ to the preteent one? What is its 
record? 

* 4, What is the instrument's fbce^TatkUty ? How does 

it look? \ /< % / 

Finally, if an evaluation is being performed in order to 
justify program fynding, a third-p^arty evaluation should be* 
consider^ed. The vthird-party evaluator not only lends- 
cr^edibility to the^ evaluation, but '§lso is often able to 
,provide a perspective on the -evajua^ioh that would be 
..impossible to achieve by the individuals who are already 
• involved in the program. On the other hand/hhird-party 
evaluators are not alw^s segsifiv^e to important aspects of a . 
program, and a common criticism of such evaluations is that * 
they miss the real (point of thei program or "attempt to 
measure *the 'wrong variables. In order to get around this 
problem, two specific strategies- shobld-.be ^considered. 

First, there should be ^ coordinated . or cooperative 
effort on the part of the evaluator. and the program 
-directors. In a cooperative tjiird-party evaluation, the 
evaluator has the final wor<J with respect to tYre design, 
methods', and measures, but he or she makes frequent 
checks' with the program staff to ensure that, as the design 
develops, both parties are in agreement in these area^, A 
second * strategy involves^ developing a * smaller scale 
complementary or supplementary evaluation that is carried 
out b>^ program staff. This, of course, requires extra time 
and mdn^, but can -be justified from the persf5e.c^ive that 
such an in-house evaluation can help hiakfe better sense of 
the third-party evaluator's results and better yse^of his' or 
her findings. • This in-house evaluation should iJfcfwjie an 
evaluation of Implemeatation, ' 

Developing culturally relevant evaluation jfeaiglbs, 
then, involve^ not only defining the purpose dr the 
evaluation, assessing its impf^fnentatjoni^and aligning tHe 
evaluation objectives with the prpgran^* goals, but also 
ensuring that measures used are appropriate to the target 
population and that evaluators are lnfx)rmed about the goals 
and objectives of minority programs. Therefore, evaluation 
methods must be selected, or designed carefully to, ensure 
that they jare in accordance with the goals of t^e evaluation 
and its prima ry^udience. Only through ^these means can 
programs adminisber' evaluations which are relevant and 
culturally sensitive to the minority populations which the^ 
serve, , ' ' • 
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WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS* 
RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 
FOR PROCRA)^ EVALUATION 



COAL: To Identify ways to evaluate HCEEP 
programs which are sensitive to the interaction of 
handicapping conditions with minority ' group 
status. * , 

To evaluate programs, project leaders can: 

1 . Identjfy appropriate thifd-part/ evaluations 
by -examining his or her previous project 
eyaluatiOTs, JDRP record, and interest In 
^handicapped minority children. 

*2. , Include funds for evaluation as line items \q 
budget. 

3; . Seek from OSE or the TA agencies a listing 
of instruments, data collection and recording 
\^struments and formats acceptable *for JDRP. 

4. Include ethnographic study witbin evaluation 
design for minority programs. 

5. Make the decision early^ In program develop- 
ment if JDRP is'a goal/ because of th,e JDRP 
data requirements. 

6. " Use informal assessments in light of th6. fol- 

lowing modvflq^tions: 

a. adopt ' materials '^nd items ^hich. a^^e 
fatnlliar to children^ 

b. use parent input for modificaJtion 

c. pbserve environmental setting of the' 
children (home as well . as school) 

d. * use pre- and inservlce tiralning to 
« establish test examination procedures 

which are culturally sensitive 
a— » consider reexamination of the children 
periodically, even if examiner repre- 
sents the I same ethnic/cultural group 
f. use parentl In gathering informal as- 
sessment data , ^ ' ' 

7. Exalfcne *th§^^«!lablllty, validity, and stand- 
ardization of any instrument used to assess 
the children. •■ \ 
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Directors should have direct eontact in hiring*^ 
and continual comrpunlcatlon with third-party 
evaluators. 




Developing, Implementing, and*^ 
OissemiQpting the EducationalModel 

Henry E. Hankerson , <. • 

\ 
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INTRODUCTION . 



The Handicapped* Children'^ Early Education Program Is 
doncerned witl> the development- of quality etJucatlonah 
models to serve handicapped children and their families, 
E^ch. HCEEP project progresses through stages of coh-- 
•ce'ptualizing, planhing, and 'implementing a model program, 
* Careful planning and administratloti of^ the prooram prevent " 
costly, frivolous, and counterproductive mistakes /and,, 
ensure a rational, conceptual, and systematic approach to^ 
program Implementation and dissemination, " • 

Planning and^ administration of the educational model 
must grbw out of the philosophical foundation upon whieh 
the program Is bpsed. Only after a phHosophical stance, 
has been established can -proper goals and objectives for> 
the -particular program be identified and communicated, the 
process for Implementing these goals* be determined, and the 
means for reaching {hese g9als*"be operatlonallzed.- A sound 
philosophical basis also affects decisions:* about evaluation^ 
and the^ selection of components, materials, and data for 
dissemination (Decker & Decker, 1976). 

The^ purpose- of this presentatwn Is to' help minority 
leaders understand' and adapt concepts and strategies for 
the development, implementation, ahd dissemination of their 
HCEEP educational models, \ keeping {h mind, the special^ 
needs and concerns of tht)se programs which target' minority 
populations. The presentation will focus on three specific 
stages of the educational model; development, ..implementa- 
tion, and disj^emlnation, 7n. each of' these stages'" a major 
goal %nd some.jspecmc objectives can be identified. First, 
the'.goal of educatio>i^N<jjo^|/deve'lopment is^ to help parti- 
cipants determine arkj , establish a program ' philosophy, 
program goals, and program policies. The objectives will 



be to ensure that the philosophy selected Is systematic, 
that the program goals are^-adequate, and that the program 
policies formulated will direct the functioning of all aspects 
\ of the specific programs. 

Second, the goal of educa'tional model implementation is" 
to help ^" participants develop and maintain curricula and. 
activities. Specific objectives within this goal are to plan, 
schedule^ and deliver children's and parent's activitfes, to 
encourage- parental involvement, to organize arid manage 
teaching/learning settings, and to' use material and human 
resources to the best. advantage of the children^. 

Finally, the goal of educational model dissemination Is 
to share the products of the educational model in whole or 
in part with others. Objectives related to this goal inolude 
helping participants to identify those parts of the program' 
which might be in greatest demand and which c§n be put 
into a replicable form fpr others and to identify ways to 
package and share their model as its various components 
are conceptualized, 
( . ^ 



DEVELOPING THE EDUCATIONAL MODEL 



This section deals with planning and* administering all 
thoQe aspects of the program necessary for developing the 
educational model. An Identifiable, systematic philosophy is 
the key to success for the HCEEP models as well as for any 
other educational programs. All aspects of the educatlohal 
model must grow out of the Rfogram philosophy. Decker 
and Decker (1976) define philosophy as "what we believe 
about the educative experience of teaching and learning and 
the choices we make In controlling the educative experience" 
(p,10). They further describp philosophy to encompass 
beliefs about (1) children (i,e^,", child growth and develop- 
ment, child rearing), (2) the purricula, (3) teaching meth- 
odology, (4) program planning- and administration (Including 
housing, equipment, staff, and other services), and (5) 
evaluation (both program evajuatlon and chlld7assessment\^ 
procedures). The beliefs that prdgram personnel have] 
about these components of the educatiopal model are based 
on the knowledge, skills,' and attitudes acquired /from 
studying developmental theories about the psychomotor, 
cognitive, and affective domains; these beliefs are the root 
of their dally activities, • . * 

There are many theoretical models available for early 
childhood programs, and the background, experience, and 
training of program personnel will dictate the facility for 
establishing a systematic program philosophy. Nevertheless^ , 
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whatever developmental theories and early childhood 
education pz-ogram options are preferred by individual 
mefnbers of the staff, the educational model itself must 
. reflect . a' program philosophy that is agreeable to all. 
Thus, the first step in planning the educational model is to 
reach a consensus amon^ staff members to formulate a ' 
xlear, if comprehensive, program philosojjhy. 

Since many HCEEP programs are already developed 
vfhen leadership is assumed, the following steps toward 
establishing a' systematic, identifiable program philosophy 
should be considered. First, the program philosophy as it 
exists should be carefully analyzed in the following manner: 

1. It should be studied in reference to the five com- 
ponents of the eduq^ational situation describee) by 
Decker and Decker; i.e., according to how it 'in- 
fluences beliefs about children, curricula, teach- 
ing methodology, planning and administration, 
and evaluation. t 
\ 2. Groups consensus should be reached on each of 
these five points and the key^ points for each 
component should be recorded. ' ^ 

3. The key points should be organized and 
highlighted according to the common beliefs about • 
the program in order to produce a written 
document outlining those beliefs, 

^. The finished product should be studied by all 
staff .members and reviewed for group discussion^. 

5. In brder to ensure complete understanding, the 
program pMlosophy should be discussed in such a 
way that each member is required to comment upon 

Second, the program philosophy should be used for 
program orientation to staff, parents, ' agencies, and 
persons sharing in the services of the program. Finally, a -1 
monitoring system should be devised to make sure that the 
written program philosophy can be Interpreted verbally by 
program personnel . Once the philosophy ~hai been 
developed, revised, or selected, the new program goals and 
objectives must be written in accordance with it. 

The program goals will be deTe^mined by the program 
philosophy. Some factors<x:ommon to the philosophy and tp^i^ 
the goals and objectives are: the staffs assumptions about 
children, learning; and the purposes of the program; the 
childrerVs ages; the communities in which the children live; 
and" theHtultural heritages and expectations oHhe program 
and of the participants (Schickedanz, York, Stewart, s 
White, 1977). When planning and administering minority 
programs, these goals and objectives must be founded upon 
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a phllosoph>^ which advocates sensitivity .to cultural dif- 
ferences. • The ultimate and general goal remains, however, 
that "each child Jive a iiappy childhood, reach his/her 
potential, and become a nappy, fully functioning adult" 
(Hildebrand, 1976, p. 24). 

Special care and consideration must be given to the 
'development of HCEEP models to meet the needs of young 
minority exceptional children. Whether these minorities 
include Blacks, Hispanics, Orientals, or other races, the 
goals and objectives of the educational models and programs 
must reflect appropriate features and basic attributes of 
quality child development programs. In 1972, the Black 
Child Development Ijistitute began to identify some basic 
principles for * implementing '"good" programs for Black 
children (Dill, 1972). These" principles are offered in this' 
presentation as relevant to ajl minority programs. Thus, 
when extending program i^fiTlo^phy into goals and ob- 
jectives, the program staff must ensure that the goals and 
objectives of the educational model meet the following 
requirements. ■ 

1. The goals "^nd objectives must be^ desigrted, 
implemented, and controlled by the parents and 
otKer community 'residents as participants In this 
educational endeavor. 

2. They must extend to the child's family and 
^cultural environment. Thus the family and school 

* personnel become partners to ensure that the 
program does not replace the family and cultural 
heritage. 

3. They must develop and strengthen the child's 
feeling of self. ,The child's seJf-image, personal 
identity, dignity, and ethnic membership must be 
nurtured to prepare the child rto relate positively 
to the surrounding environment. 

4. They must include > a definitive educational 
curriculum, including basic skills and a respect 
for learning that are germane Jo everyday living. 

5. They rpust ensure that staff members are qualified 
to teach and understand the minority child and to 
develop curricula to meet the needs assessed, 

6. They must call ^r services that are sjjpportive to 
educational curricula. These include social ser- 

* vices, psychological services, medical services, 
and nutritional services. 

7. They must include services to children"* with 
special needs.- These services should be well 
rounded and stimulating to support, the educa- 
tional curricula. 

8. They must provide for a safe, positive, caring 
atmosphere for children in order to enhance 
growth and development. 
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. <^9. They must provide for parental involvement 
through participatory activities, education, and 
training so that there is continuity in "the 
^ teaching/learning process within the program and 
' the home. 

10. Finally, ^the goals and objectives must require use 
of the minority communities* resources in program 
operations through research,! teaching, and 
development. - > 

The philosophy, goals, and objectives within individual 
educationaf models for minority groups can be further sys- 
tematized through 'the establishment of policies. Policies are 
statements of preferred means for 'achieving goals (Miller 
Madeen, s Kincheloe, 1972). For minority leaders, l!)olicies 
can serve as great assets toward total management since 
they will cover the principal situations commonly occurring 
in the program. Usually, a project's board of directors or 
governing body is responsible for -formulatrng policies, and 
the program director/administrator is "^respQnsible for the 
execution of the policies. The board §hould provide 
Adequate 'written and verbal explanations of policies arid 
suggestions for methods of executing policies (Decker^ 8 
Decker, 1576). The director/administrator is responsible 
for: (D- informing the board of neetfe^ additional policies 
or changes in the existihcT ones?^ (2) pinpointing 
jnconsistencies in. policies; and (3) keeping the board 
abreast of the community's attitudes and values. 

In the case of HCEEP programs, however, policies are 
often established in a moce eclec tio fashion— th at is, as Ahe 
result of segoients of boards representing the participating 
agencies. ' These include the Office of Special Edcication 
public school systems, CAP organizations, community * 
agencies; private and public corporations, 4ivic organiza- 
tions, governmental agencies, hospitals, clinics^ arid others. 
In most cases among HCEEP. programs, mandated ^policies are 
used as administrative guidelines by the projectl director. 
Nevertheless, all programs are required to i h^ve ari 
"advisory council" which serves a different function. In 
many cases, the responsibilities of this council are not 
clearly specified. It is even ^ore apparerTt in minority 
programs- that the roles and responsibilities are unclear ^nd 
confusing for the advisory council. Much of this chaos is 
precipitated by the fact that the philosophy, goals, •and 
objectives of the educational model are incongruent with^the 
purpose, needs, and expectations of the' people an(i com- 
munity .to be served.^ Therefore, njinority project leaders 
miTst generate strategies for ameliorat^ing the approaches 
presently used to formulate policies in isolation of research 
data, theory, and expertise about minorities. • 




When developing policies, j consideration rnust^be give'n 

♦ to state, federal, and local regulations affecting the pro- 
gram's goals and objectives; criteria, to assure fair treat- 
ment and protection of the program,- staff, c^hildren, and 
parents; and criteria which provide a basis for evaluating, 
planning, and administering the program. Esta^^lishing 
policies for minority programs ensures that the criteria 
facilitate achievement of the program^s goals, and helps to 

^ overcome* the prevailihg tradition of operating these 
programs by expediency. Since policies are formulated from 
the philosophy, goals, and objectives of. the program, they 
should^ be followed and interpreted consistently, -thereby » 
reducing the probability* of constant change in -the program 
operations. 

Since policies are guicjelines which establish the 
foundation for administrative action, they should not be 
highly specific. More specific requirements should be ^ 
stated in the rujes, regulations, and procedures developed" 
from the policies. For example, the fee policy should 
indicate criteria for assessing fees (e.g., tuition will be 

* ^ > assessed at one rate ;|or German Park >residents, and at 

anotheF"'rate for nonresidents-}^ the fee regulation should , 
state the specific amount- charged (e.g., the fee for a 
child living in*the boundary of German Park Is $57. SO per' % 
week). This concept that policies not be specific helps the 
program to operate in a flexible manner with little or no 
change in the policies. Yet, specific aspects necessary to 
keep the program operating at a high level of efficiency 
may be as flexible as the day-to-day operations require. 
Similarly^, pj-ogram policies should be ^subject to review ajkl 
lihange as written policy specifies. / Periodic review o^^all 
policies is necessary to keep the^program abreast or the 
changing philosophy, goals, and objectives as the needs of 
the program, children, staff, pa'rents, and others dictate 
(Decker S Decker, 1976). Minority leaders must push for 
periodic review. A key source for updating these periodic 

^ reviews can be the ac^yisory council. / 

All aspects of the educational model and program 
should have policies, to cover their operation. Variations in 
^program models require different categories of policies. 
Decker and Decker (1976) offer the following five policy 
categories a^ those used by most early childhood programs: 
(1) administrative policy which includes forming boards, 
appointments, and functions of supervisory -personnel; (Z) 
staff-personnel policy which covers recruitment, selection, 
appointment, qqaiifications, job assignments, evaluation, 
tenure, ' separation, salary schedules, fringe benefits, ^ 
absences, leaves, personal and professional activities; (3) 

• child-personnel policy which comprises admission, attend- 
ance, program services, termination of program services, 
assessing and reporting children's progress, provisions for 
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Sivmr'm.H ^.^^'''''"*f '"'^ insurance), and 'special' 
attiyities (Held trips, plays, and class celebrations) i (4) 
business policy which includes sources of funding, nature 

nVnrpHnrpi' f '^^^^^^ u^-^ °^ expenditures, guidelines and 
procedures for purchasing goods and services, and system 
of accounts and auditing procedures; and (5) public 
relations policy which includes participation by the public 
use of program facilities, relations with various agencies 
pllblic"°'"^ ^""^ "'^'"^ communication with the 

As attempts are being 'made to determine new education 
constructs for development and implementation, prograSf ad- 
ministrators are charged with the responsibility of assessing 
the needs of the minority pbpulatirfhs t6 be served. These 
needs wil then be addressed through- the planning and 
administration of the program -with input from the advisory 
councM.and the efforts of.staff in developing, implementing 
and disseminating the ^ucational model. Planning and 
administration components, , germane to the development of 
the educational model. Include these activities: 

Understandin g the adniinistrative orga nization. 
Project leaaers and staff should be aware of 
administrative functions and organizational pat- 
terns. Financing and budgeting are important 
, • administrative aspects, 

2. Knowing req ulatidns for o perating. Regulations 
are the rules, directives, statutes, and standards 
that prescribe, 'direct, limit, and "govern the 
program (Decker s Decker, 1976). '-These, may 
include: licensing, -incorporation, public school 
regula\ons, the federal interagency day care re- 
quirements, fire safety and ^ sanitation require- 
ment^ zoning regulations, transportation, the 
Civfl Rights Act of 196^1, Title VI, local board 
regulations, regulations concerning administration 
, Iw^J^^'^'?^'" paraprofessional qualifications.' 

. ^' MafHng th e program . The quality of the staff 
determines to a high degree the excellence of the 
program. Therefore, care and consideration must 
be given to: .the roles and qualifications ^of per- 
sonnel, staff -fcievelopment, and personnel services 
and records. \ 
_ Providing pr oper facilities for the proara fti.. The 

key issue is providing facilities that are physi- 
cally and psychological fy adequate and comfort- 
- 'fble. Attention is given to the entry-exit area 
- Indoor space, outdoor space, and insurance cover- 
age for the facility, equipment, and materials 
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5. Deciding on equipment and materials . Decisions 
on specific equipment and materials for the 

* program are determined by the educational 
goals/objectives'* Since they have a major 
influence on both staff and children, 
consideration must be given to purchasing, 
arranging, and caring for instructional materials 
and a professional li bra ry . Also, community 
' resources need to be compiled > for Instructional 
purposes. * ^ 

6. Building curriculum and designing instruction . 
Curriculum must be provided to facilitate know- 
ledge, skills, attitudes, and abilities . (psycho- 

*m6tor, cognitive, and affective). Emphasis must 
be placed on planning and scheduling activities in 
all weas of the curricula (prereading, writing, 
mattlBmatics, social studies, science, music, art, 
etc. )\Teaching and instru^ction must address the 

^oungNminority-exceptional child and be designed 

to frcilitate positive^ appreciation, of the various 
ethnic herjtalges. « ' 

7. Working with parents and other CQtnmurjity ^ re- 
sources . .The Black Child Development Institute 
(Dill, 1972) identified this area as being a basic 
ingredient for^ implementing "good" programs for 

' Black children. The implications were that: 
"educational models- for minority programs must be 
designed, implemented, and controlled by the 
parents and other community residents as pprtici-^ 

' pants in the educational endeavors" . (f» 36)^. 

8. Assessing, recording, and reporting the pro- 
♦ aress of children and other program components . 

These means of evaluation serve as key elements 
in planning and implementing all services of the 
program, in guiding the development of each 
child, and in communicating with parents, the 
public, and other regulatory agencies. This is 
an important phase to be treated in .operating 
'minority programs, since assessing^, recording, 
and reporting have frequently been areas of 
concern for minority groups. 

Developing the educational model entails all of the pro- 
grammatic aspects just cliscussed. The initial, overall, and 
.continuous planning and--* a.dministering of effective 
educational model programs must^ begin with some per- 
spective of the nature and extent of what is needed and 
what is expected to happen. The discussion of philosophy 7 
goals, objectives, and policies was presented to assist 
minority l^adexis in reviewing their educational' models and 
"identi£yff?g areas which need further development. The 
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other relevant areas bf the ^total educational model program 
have been addressed for the sake of continuity in operating 
an effective program for young children. A holistic con- 
ceptualization of the developing profile magnifies the 
rationale for impfementing the educational model program for 
minority populations through a systematic approach by: (1) 
formulating program philosophies thft are relevant to the 
needs, expectations, and capabilities of the target audi- 
ences; (2) setting goals in conjunction with the systematic 
philosophy; and (3) adt)pting/adapting the emergent policies 
pf the program with the utilization of appropriate minority 
expertise and research data and information. 



IMPLEMENTING THE EDUCATIONAL MODEL 



Adequate planning and administration of the 

educational model during Its development will yield 

efficiency in implementation. Implementing the model 
requires effective management in operationalizing its various 
components. In keeping with the program philoso^y, 
goals, and policies. These, programmatic aspects must be 
considered simultaneously since ,all facets. ^fluence each 
other. Proper implementation means that services are 
planned and evaluated continuously; that business affairs 
are conducted consistently; that personnel services are- 
initiated ^pd maintained in accord with needs and functions; 
that auxiliary services are integrated in the total operation 
of the program thriyQgh adequate supervision and coordina-r 
tion; that channels for comrnunication and exchange of 
information are provided and utilized; that curricula and 
methodology are (Resigned and utilized to coincide with the 
needs and goals of the population *to be served; and that 
facilities are adequate, appropriate, and used to carry out 
the activities. Assessment, recording, and reporting are 
key factors in the evaluation of these program opera tion$. • 

^ AM HCEEP demonstration projects are organized into * 
five- major components. Consistent planning and 
administration of these components will facilitate the 
implementation of the educational model. These- program 
components are: 

1. Administration and manaqem^t , which deals 

with the overall organization, \ administration and ^ 
management of the project; 

2- Services for children , which includes locating, 
screening, and admitting ^children into the 
project, and curriculum and instructional plans; 
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3, Services for parents , whic^ deals with providing 
'services to parents and other family members and 

for involving . parents in project operations 

4, Staff development , which ^ serves to determine 
staff devdopment needs, resources, and plans to-' 
meet those needs as the professional development 
of the project staff is implemented; and 

5, Demonstration, dissemination, and continuation , 
which relates to the project's plans for impacting 
upon local, state, and national, services. 

Implementing an educational model requires that project ac^-- 
mihistrators consider several important factors: 

1, The /-ecrt^ltment of sufficient and qualified staff- 
to Implement the program componertts;' 

2, The identificatlpn, of appropriate, curriculum 
materials, supplies,* §quipmei1t, and facilities for. 

^ program implementation; 

3, The development of * techniques for keeping 
records, assessing, ^d^ reporting program in- 
formation on various aspects of the components;' 

4, - The establishment of* staff roles and responsibili- 

ties fof* each, component; ^ , i 

^5,. The identifttatlon of amole human resources to 
implement the program components; and 
' 6, The selection' and identification of target audi-' 
; ences and ♦ sources for outreach, .replication, 
and continuation of 'the -program - components. 

Because the general program philosophy, goals, 
policies, and activities often are dlfiferent for the -minority 
than for the majority population^ the implementation of a 
planned educational model faces unique problems. Staffing 
is sometimes difficult because o/ a shortage of qualified 
personnel sensitive to minority groups. Project leaders, 
from minority groups may be hard to find since few have 
been functioning in management pqsitions. Thus, adclltionar 
training and technical assistance is required for staff^and 
project leaders, anc} much time can be s^>ent trying to find 
the appropriate personnel. Technical assistance can be . 
delayed or obstructed, too,' because of the difficulty jn 
finding resource persons who can**proyide the^ necessary" 
services and who' are sensitive and knowledgeable enougJr. 
about minority groups to deal wijh them effectively. ^ 

Additionally, implementing a ^demonstration model, a 
process which often taxes programs serving majority popula- 
tions. Is particularly frus'trating to minority projects, which 
deliver services to a population already underserved. DIr 
rect services to children and parents must be cut in order, 
to me^i^^he model program requirements and' the cutbacks 



are not easily justified to minority groups, A ^related 
problem is the difficulty of- finding, using, and developing 
curriculum materials for minopTty projects, T,hus, technical 

^assistance from external agencies is crucial to minority 
projects, ^ r 

Record keeping and reporting are two other arils 
which pose difficulties for minority staff membersT Since 
the major goal of many minority programs Is to provide 
direct services from '.an experiential base rattier than from 
written ^curricula and specific ^ plans for children and/or 
parents, record keeping is not a* customary responsibility. 
Reporting is hindered by the 'sometimes unsophisticated 
audiences, the sensitivity of minority groups to/certain 
terms, and the inaccuracy in .assessment due to. the use of 
inappropriate instrument's, /Assessment, therefore, is some- 
times incongruous with teaching,- ^ 

Finally, rearrangement of lifestyles for parents of 

'minority children sometimes presents problems. Children 
must o/ten be transported long distances; the settings are 
not always designecl to^make'parents feel' comfortable; and 
meeting appointmerft deadlines and attending treatment 
follow-up often require extensive readjustment in a family's 
lifestyle, * , 

Implementing the -Educational nrxJdel requires ^ direct 
attention to biS given, to all of the areas^ expressed Jn the 
section on developing the educational model, ^ A key concern^ 
in the process of implementing the ' ec(jJcationaf model. Is/ 
frtaking^sure that al I of the' componeots are workihg t^ether 

effectively and harmoniously to achieve the goals of the 
project. ^ • 



DISS^INATINC THE EDUC^ATIONAL MODEL 



Disseminating the eduCatiorLaLmpdel is a. vital jaspect of 
•the HCEEP projects; It is the means for sharing mafterials 
and information with ather- groups serving the handicapped.^ 
It was Information sharing that the legislators counted upon 
to promote service to the total U,S. handicapped population, 
for dissemination Is the key to the "transferability" of the. 
programs {Davis, 1975), It is important, therefore, that 
project leaders identify tasks related to the projects^ plans 
for impacting upon their communities. These Include ^com- 
municating with the general' public, 'with specific target 
audiences, apd with community resources. In order to pro- 
vide for OTntlnuatlon funding beyond the ye^rs of OSE sup- 
port* Activities that are Integral parts of dissemination are 
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demonstration and continuation . These are considered 
transfer activities and are described as "outreach" when the 

• project shares its findings and results with other groups 

* ^working with similar populations of children; they are 
" described as "replication", when these other programs or 

' groups buy into the 'reproductions of the educational mpdel. 
Davis^ (1975) describes five steps necessary to 
developing and transferring a program. The first step is 
to develop -a model program. The second step is to gear thp 
cnodel tbward demonstration ef.forts targeting other organiza- 
tions and persons interested in Requiring knowledge, skills, 

" and expert^sfr in developing programs. The third step is i(/ 
develop products. Product development Is a way of 
showing the program to others and requires determining the 
parts to be packaged and disseminated. Step four includes 
selling the products to be used or^adapted by other groups 
I or programs. The fffth step is for the model prc^ram to* 
assist the new program int ^operly implementing ifje 
products. A' phase-out method must be employed as th# 

♦new program becomes proficient in its implementation of the 

'productCs). Davis remiNds us that while this strategy 
might 'seem systematic and uncomplicated," rt can turn out to 
be confusing and frustrating because of^ adverse financial 

• matters, staff loads, lack of expertise in various areas, and 
so forth. , . * - ' 

- Aware of the difficulties in disseminating the educa- 

tional' model, OSE .provides technical 'a^lstance in this area 
thrdugh the services 5f TADS and wI§TAT?. A publication • 
edited by ICunn tl975), which provides relevant and 

^ imp'ortarit information about disseminating the educational . 
model, ' is a ke>^ reference that will help project leaders 
deteronine ways ,to identify replicable products, to select 
target audiences, and^ to package and ^disseminate their' 
products.^ 

Since disseminating the educational model is the 
ulti'ffiate purpose of HCE£P projects, the knowledge, skills,, 
^ and attitudes de^veloped through the model , must be - 
converted into products thrat will benefit oth^rs^ Tfjese 
products miRt be based on the needs of particular audi- 
ences, following critical assessment, of their characteristics!* 
Through development and implementation, then, relevant^ 
information about the .model will be collected and tested in 
the classroom; the effectiveness of the model will be 
evaluated in terms of i.ts contributions to the Children and 
their parents; and, if the model proves to be effective and 
ta reach its goals and objectives, the components should^be 
developed into , relevant, credible^ and persuasive producjts 
that will serve the needs of the target audiences. 

Demonstration projects must find many ways to package 
information about the model in order to influence large 
numbers of people. Many projects use logos and slogans to 




captuVe audiences. Public awareness information may be 
provided by the projects through the production of flyers 
newspaper articles, posters, rfewsletters, radio announce- 
rpents audio slide-shows, and otfiers. Demonstrations are 
provided to on-site visitors and to other organizations, as 
well as to the public. In addition, the advisory council 
members, publicize the efforts of the demonstration projects 
and p^rovide additional resources for Implementation. Much 
of the mformation^^about the educational model is kept on a 
daily basis through the record-keeping, assessment, and 
reporting materia^ available to the project staff, requlating 
. a-^ency, and others. ^ ^uiauiiy 

Wood (1975) reported a case study in replication as a 
. model that would be helpful to projects In mobilizinq their 
own replication efforts. Her case study represents the 
Rutland project^. ^ which used 11 general strategies for 
accomplishing statewide replication. Minority projects can 
benefit from the strategies even if they have to adapt them 
^^'^Vl.'^f 9oals, and situations. As reported by 

Wood (1975, pp. 151-.52), these strategies are: ^ 

-Assess the community's needs, define the problem 
situation, and then develop a solution. Be pre- 
pared to sell a well-conceptualized program. 

-Identify .the- power structure. Approach an in-* 
fluential group that would be greatly concerned ^ 
abolJt . programs for the handicapped and solicit 
their support. - j-. ^ 

-Be avaffeble for free consultation. 
\ -Make the comipunity aware the problem and the 
fact that something can be qone. 

-Encourage community mpm^re fr^ rnntnrt tKnir^ , 
legislators. ^ i f 

-Convince a st^te agency that this Is their prob- 
• lem. I , , 

-Propose the program and request reasonable ' 
^ funding. ^ 

-Adminlstcative personnel should have' demon*-, ' 
strated competency in the field, not just senior- 
ity. ^ 

, -Staff must fully understand program objectives 
. and procedures \p perform effectively. 
-An ev^luatipn model must be an integrated part of 
the program. 

\ -iKefep ^objectives in mind constantly; if the pro- 
— gitaau-bi^ins to stray,- refocus the activities or 



Reevaluate the!' objectives. 

Attention focused on these strategiesXwill aid the minority 
programs m disseminating the educatid^nal model program. 
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SUMMARY 



Developing, implementing, and disseminating tlie educa- 
V • tional model presents' various challenges, frustrations, and 
joys. This presentation was geared toward overcoming *the 
frustrations and obstacles and facilitating efficient func- 

, tioning of all components of the HCEEP • projects. All 
of thfr issues raised— establishing a program philosophy, 
implementing a planned educational •'model, serving minority^ 
populations, establishing cultural sensitivity, and dissemi-* 
nating the educational model — have been e>cplored in 
view of strengthening minority leadership in the HCEEP . 
network. Those identified^ with the projects are acutely 
aware of the challenges in completing the charge of 
operating quality programs for .children with handicaps. 
Minority*" leaders must be prepared tp challenge prescribed 

* paths and to provide fut\ctional, creative jilternatives for 
^ effective program operations. 
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•WORKSHOP PARJ^CIPANTS' 
RECOMMENPED STRATEGIES 
FOR MODEL DEVELOPMENT 



GOALr To develop a model program in such a 
way as to reflect the unjflu^ness of minority 
handicapped children and their families. 

To develop a program philosophy, project leaders 
can : 

1. Establish program philosophy based qpon a- 
reflection of the cultural' -values of the 
•community in whicK the 'program is located. 

2. f=ocus. the program philosophy on enhancing 
and enriching the culture of thfi children 
invoked in the program. . 

.3. Indicate the importance of the family 
structure within the appropriate. * cultural * 
context. * 

Draw up a systematic program philosophy 
by: 

a. forming a ta^ ^ force representative of 

community 

b. identifying needs ' 

c. writing philosophy 

d. sharing it with community leaders and 

families 
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To develop program policy, project leaders can: 

Establish clear written program policfy 
statements' and include ^these In the proposal. 

2. Maintain flexibility in developing program 
policy. 

3. Represent on the advisory board the ethnic/ 
. cultural background of children in the same 

proportion as those children being served by 
^ the program. 

To Implement the program, project leaders can: 

1 . Cain confidence and support of parents. 

2. ' 'Teach parents the developmental stages of 

children's progress. 

3. Begin documenting* program effects early, so 
that changcfs can be made wfiich are based 
on data. ^ 

To staff the program, project leaders can: 

1. ^Involve all 'staff as a team and carefully 
delineate the responsibilities of each team 
member. 

2* Hire staff who can speak in terms parents 
wean understand and who have a persona! 
^teaching philosophy consistent with the 
program's phflosophy. 



3. Involve local community people and parents 



4. Upgrade staff skills and professional Jevels 
through Inser^lce education which may be 
sought through OSE Division of Personnel 
Preparation funds linked to colleges and 
unlverslff^s, and state training monies such 

. a^ -those 'set aside for ^P.L. 94-142 
Implementation. 

5. Set paraprofessifmel staffi wages ,at higher 
than minimum^ wages to at/tract better quail- 
fled minority /local community applicants. 

To disseminate the program, project leaders can: 

1. Submit position papers/documents to organl- 
zationSv such as the Council for Exceptional 
Children. 



io every role possible on 
paraprofesslonal, and volunt< 



sjjaff (teachers, 
t^ersK 
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2. Participate in local conferences and meetings 
such as those sponsored by state depart- 
ments of educatton. - 

Vir 3. Link with other service programs to generate 

^ a more substantial funding base. ^ 

4. Use one-to-one persuasion to foster good 
. public relations. 

5. Clarify- the program purposes, staff, aind 
* components for replication in the third year. 

6. Target materials to specific audiences. 

— 7. Convene people from various^ agencies to 
discuss the demonstration project. 

• 6. Use local communication networks such as 
radio, TV, and bumper stickers publicize 
accomplishments. 

- 9. Survey comprehensT^ety all of the service 
components which directly impact, on the 
project. For example, using a regional map, 
designate social agencies which can or do 
provide services to the project. 
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Cultural Awareness: Working with 
Parents of Hahdidapped Children 

Teresa Brito 



This presentation focused on , the cultural awareness of 
personnel who work with minority parents ahd on their 
sensitivity to t^e unique needs of these parents-. Historical 
factors which have contributed to the err*5r of assuming 
cultural, homogeneity In common' language groups were 
discussed, especially as they pertain to cultural values, 
blllnguallsmr socioeconomic structure, and personnel pre- 
paratTon* 

* 

VALUES. It Is Important that the educator or home visitor 
recognize that valae systems cannot be stereotyped. Value 
, systems vary among Individuals and Sre diversified ^mong 
subcultural groups within mlnoHty 'populations^ Sensitivity ^ 
to the variability of values- becomes critical ^hen trying to 
, ^relate to parents, aM most Importantly, to the relationship 
that exists betweeix parents and their children. 

During this portion, of the presentation. Issues raised 
. In some of the literature (Robinson & Robinson, 1963; 
^ Mitsos, 1978) were addressed and analyzed In respect to 
working with culturally different '^parents. Furthermore, 
through examples from experiences In working with minority 
families, the presenter analyzed each of theV five stages 
IdeHitlfled by Mitsos (Denial, Anger, Bargalnlfig; Depres- 
^ srion. Acceptance), 

BILINCUALISM: The diverse characteristics that exist 
within a common language group wer& discussed Iti rotation 
to awareness of what It means to be bitinguaL A study by 
Laosa (1975) was shared in order to emphasize the necessity 
of recognizing that the language changes radically from one 
geographical area to another; this study, shows that "not 
only are there several distinct Spanish-American .groups In^ 
the United States alone with) quite. different cultural, Ifn- 
gliistic, and socioeconomic charaot'erl sties, but It is be- 
1 coming Increasingly ^apparent within each of the sub- 
'groups, there \i conSlderable^^variablllty" (p. 2361. 
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SOCIOECONOMIC STRUCTURE, In addition to other cul- 
tural factors which influence the progress of both parents 
and children, the exigencies of living in an economically 
deprived situation were discussed. The main points were 
that a person v\(ho wprks with fami-Ues that live in sub- 
standard conditions should be constantly aware that this> 
factor aggravates an already stressful situation. More im- 
poYtantly, the person providing the service - should 
recognire^that because of the situation, he or she ^ust 
pravlder th^e services at the convenience of the family. 
OfterKthere will have to be additional intervention provided 
Te.g., referrals to other approgriate agencies such as food 
stamp -of flees and employment services) before actual work 
with the parents can commence. v 

PERSONNEL PREPARATION. The need for better and more 
teacher training programs which offer course? ♦that, address 
bilingual /bicultural" issues and the need for inservice 
training in multicultural awareness were the final subjects 
of inquiry. The presenter dealt with each:of the issues by 
shari ng a necdotes of her experiences in conducting parent 
groups and couns.eling parents oh a one-to-one basis. The 
main goal of the presentation was to sensitize the audience 
to cultural awareness— that is, regardless of a common 
language bond amOng groups, families are u^niqtfe and, more 
critically, subcultural groups exist within groups with 
heterogeneous needs. 
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WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS' 
RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 
FOR CULTURAL AWARENESS 



COA^: To recognize and appreciate individual 
cultural differences in. the families served by 
HCEEP. 

to effectivfely work with parents of diverse 
backgcourids, project directors must: 

1. Have an accepting attitude toward all 
parents. 

7. Learn abou^ the culture of the families. 
3.. Identify one's own values. 

4. Visit* parents where parents .are most 
comfortable, in their homes. < 

5. Listen rather than provide advice. 

6. Have families^ design an individualized self- 
and group-evaluation tool. 

7- , Establish a pilot program in which two to 
four i^andomly selected parents share common 
and individual - areas of aspiration and/or 
concern. * j * 

8. Have this parent group determine personal 
and family goals (primary and secondary) to 
be accomjSllshed over a specified period of 
time* 

9. ^ Assist public schools see the value in form- 

ing a working partnership with parents. 
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Facilitating Communication: 
Tlie Action Planning Approacti 

Bertram'Coppock, Jr. 



Before implementing any program, it is necessary to 
estabUsh communication with parents in the target popula- 
tion, with professionals working in similar projects or 
in support programs, and among the program's own staff 
members. Minority programs often face particular difficulty 
initiating communication, for it is sometimes hard for 
minority leaders to gain acceptance among certain panent 
populations or to establish ^rapport with other professionals 
or with their own- staffs. * Furthermore, because staff 
members often have different backgrounds, objectives, and 
communication strategies, interaction among staff members 
may not always be effective or efficient. This paper will 
present one means of coordinating staff interaction to 
facilitate effective problem solving— the action planninq 
approach. / . » ^ 

The problems encountered in implementing, new services 
for handicapped children can best be solved If approached 
in an organized systematic manner, such as /t?he action 
planning approach/ Action' planning presents a* series of 
steps to assist either , individuals or groups in Solving 
problems. The steps Include brainstorming the conditions 
either favorably or unfavorably affecting a problem, tar- 
geting objectl^e^&--4qr cRan^, identifying both supporting 
factors and yfiarriersV to the^ solution, ide^ntifying the re- 
sources <5vjllable, and finally,, setting out the tasks 
"necessary to accomplish the ^^lutlon. 

The first step In action planning Is to take a question 
and Identify as. many conditions affecting It as posslbleX 
Since the emphasis ^t this- point Is on generating quantlty^\ 
^all of, the conditions that come to mind shoulpl be written 
down for 15-20 minutes. Ahother 15-20 nilnu^e^ should then 
be taken to review the list, .consolidating, revising, and 
eliminating conditions where necessary'. Next, the five most 
important possible solutions should be selected, and a 
change objective be written for each one. The change ob- 
jective restates the soluRon so ^hat it answers the foltowinq 
questions: • . 
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1. WHAT is to be changed? 

2 WHO is going to change or be changed? ^ 

3. HQW will the WHO or WHAT be changed? 

4. WHERE will the bhange occur? 

5. .WHEN will the change occur? 

6. Is this a^ positive or negative Idea? 

The change objectives are then each analyzed using 
force field analysis in order to identify where potential 
problems are that may interfere with the solution and where - i 

supports and resources are that will facilitate the solution* 
To Implement the force field analysis the facilitating forces 
for each change objective are listed in one column and the 
restraining forces in another. Once .the facilitating and 
restraining forces are listed, the change objectives must be , 
reevaluated in light of the analysis, with particular atten- 
tion to the objectives in which th.e opposing forces can be 
used to cancel one another out. In order to complete the 
next §tep, which is to reexamine, clarify, and finalize those 
obu^ctives in terms of their appropriateness and format, the 
following questioils should be addressed. ' 

1. Is the change objective achievable? 

2. Is the ^ change objective reasonable? , Practical? 

3. Is this the l?est available alternative? 

4. the group committed to accomplishing the 
change objective or just going through the 
motions? 

Is the change objective clearly and concisely 
stated? 

Is it understandable? 
Is it stated In measurable terms? 

.Through this » reevaluatlon the most appropriate 
ot^^ives for change are identified and designed so that 
they are ready for ^ the final steps: assessing- resources 
and planning the steps to accomplish the objective. When 
assessing resources at this level it is importanf that the 
planner go beyond the force field analysis resources and. 
In .addition, account for all of the hu'hian, personal, and 
physical resources necessary to accomplish the objective. 
These should, be listed indicating wherever possible how 
other systems will be utilized to provide resources. The 
final step in the^ overall process Is to Identify the particular ' 
steps necessary for accon^llshing the objective, tojist them 
In logical order, and to Indicate the starting and completion 
date for each step. * ^ 

This approach provides a stralghtfoward method of 
examining pJroblems and finding solutions to them without an/ 
extraordinary investment of resources. The time and com- 
mitment of the change agents are the major Investments. 
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WORKSHOP PARTld^PANTS* 
RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 
FOR EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 



t(SAL: To establish communication, rapport> and 
/acceptance of minority leaders by parents and 
'ot>»er professionals. 

To establi,sh communication, rapport, and accept- 
ance, project leaders can: j 

!• "Stqdy to show thyself approved." Non- 
mfnority parents can be impressed by a 
quality program and .an expertly run opera- 
tion. , ^ 

2. If, on the other hand, a program serves a 
^ less sophisticated segment of the population, 
•it would be wise to \a) hrre a nonminority 
program staff to secure the support of one 
or two leaders^ within the nonminority pa- 
rents, and (b) hire a sensitive minority 
staff person to work with these persons in 
-jsoliciting frank, open responses and con- 
cerns. 

To facilitate communication with staff , project 
leaders'can: 

1 . Document staff performance in an ongoing 
manner throughout "the year to decrease and 
al leviate. problems. , 

2. ' Devise a systematic approach to problem 

solving which incorporates alternative 

strategies for handling' situations as^ they 

arise for both short range and long range 

problems. — 

3. Use job descriptions *to clarify and treak 
down staff responsibilities as *a means for 
alleviating problems. 

if t 
To facilitate communication with parents ,* project 

leaders can: 

1. Take extra time to listen to parents' con- 
cerns; 
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Set convenient m^ing times for parents, 
such as Seturdays or after school, with play 
groups- available for children and transport- 
ation for the^famMy. 



Give parents positive feedback about their 
children's performance. 

Deal with parents' feelings ab(Kit -having a 
handicapped 'child from the perspective of 
the cultural/ethnic groyp of the family. 

Before Interacting with minority families / 
train staff to understand the values of the 
cultural^ group. 
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ialson with Other Programs and 
Agencies 



Section 1 : Bruce Ramirez 



The lack of cooperation among "agencies serving pre- 
school handicapped children has often resulted in failure to 
provide needed services, costly duplication of' services, and 
inT5r89A<?f6^ competition. This problem is particula,rly signi- 
ficant in rural areas v^here federal, state, and local, 
agencies ^re scattered over wide geographic areas and 
where it is difficult to recruit and maintain the s)>ecialized 
staff needed ' to. Bducate handicapggjcL children. Jnteragjency" 
agreements are an effective way ta provide services**in 
these areas. Involvement in an established network such as 
HCEEP puts one in a unique position to coordinate these 
s^cattered services. 

The Governmental Relations Unit of the Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children has been collecting and analyzing data on 
interagency cooperation Trom American Indian and Alaskan 
tribes and communities across^ tPie xountry,^ The. data are 
being compiled in a policy manual which outlines a 
three-step process «fo'r setting" up cooperative agreements 
.iifDOGQ state- and local ^agencies, serving rural handicapped 
children; The steps are tpi (1) determine the extent of 
the need^fpj service, (2) ^rvey the agencies^ in^ the area 
whichf serve sorT\^egment of the", population and (S) a^ree 
to a means^by' which services^. ^}| I be provrdedw A^.;^expla-' 
nation of fhe J^rocess, ^wit^ exampjes frgm the Native Amej:i- 
can policy study, folfowsy" ''^ 

The first step' is determining me scope of your needs 
and the extent of your resources^ /These, factors neQd to., 
be addressed: - \ V* 

-The characteristics of the children.sierved .J>y\the pro- 
gram (age, disability, cultural background,^ geographic. 

area); , - , * . 

. -The kinds of services needed by these children but 

not presently available, - , ^ 

-The number of chilfiren in » need of these seryiras/ 
-The agencies and. private practitioners pceser^t^pr^ 

viding services' to handicapped children w\,t'' 

munity. , ^ • • 
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As an example, the poUcy study found that, within a single' 
community, the agenci^ with regulations to educate handi- 
capped children UmaJ include the BIA Office of Indian 
Education, BIA. Sotial Services, ^ Indian Health Services, 
State Department lof Educatiort, State Department of Health, 
State Department! of Mental Health or Mental Retardation, 
and specific tribal agencies. 

An education unit may want to consider purchasing 
needed services for these conditions: i^) rural, remote or 
isolated service areas, (2) low^ inci<^nce exceptionalities, 
(3) 'need for ad iitional or diff^ent special education and 
related services personnel, and (4) cost .effectiveness of 

^purchased services. Contracted, services typically include: 
counseling, diagrostic, educational, Inservlce training, med- 

' ical, neurologica , occupational therapy, physical therapy, 
psychological, social, speech and hearing, and transporta- 
tion. 

, The second step is to contact existing service agencies 
to determine those which can be of the most assistance to 
your program. For each service^ provider , this information 
should be gathered: the kmds services available; the 
ages and handicapping -conditions of children served, and 
any restrictions; ,the experience of agency personnel with 
culturally diyers* children; the cost of services; the usual 
time^frame fof service delivery and follow-up; restrictions 
on tne transrer of personally identifiable information; and 
the availability of inservlce training for program staff. 

The final step is to agree upon the means by which 
services will be provided, whether by informal agreements, 
^tnemorandi of agreements, or formaL contracts. The pottcy 
study found the5e\items ''as necessary for inclusion in the 
contract: 



1. 
2. 
3. 



5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



ser- 



Educaton unit purchasing services 
Specification of services to be contracted 
Duration of contract * * , 
Agency /organization/individual providing 
vice(s) 

Qualifications of individuals providing ^services 
Designetinnnsf financial responsibilities 
Evaluat on component of services provided 
Signatu'^es of officials with authority to enter mto 
contrad uar agreepients 

When an edjcational agency follows a systematic pro- 
dedure for estabi ishing interagency agreements, more ef- 
fective and cost-efficient services for. children wilj result. 
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Section 2: Yetta W. Galiber 



♦u J e ^^'^^wlng quotation from a redent presentation to 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (Caliber, Note 1) 
Intcoduces a special concern of minority program admini- 
strators for the difficulties of effective community seVyices 
for minority handicapped children. * N 

A brief glance at the contours of our nation- 
al patterns would at first serve to support, the 
belief that we have only Infinite reverence and 
tenderest compassion for our handicapped citi- 
zens. Yet, upon closer examination, we see 
that too many minority tiandlcapped persons are 
hungry, unclothed, unemployed, unsheltered, and 
completely unaware of the better life which Is 
their right, ... 

In the/Jast two decades;* In an effort to ex- 
press our growing concern for neglected persons 
our society has thrust Uself deeply Info the area 
of personal rehabilitation. This concern has been 
evidenced nowhere more strongly thah In legisla- 
tion resulting In programs designed to help handl^ 
capped persons. ... 

Members of racial/ethnic groups are Isolated 
from th^ mainstream of the service delivery sys- 
tems and experience great problems In locating 
and'accessing services. , . » 

Advocacy and IcomtDunityJ outreach are 
essential If 'the nec.essary p^gram changes are to 
- be . made to ensure services 4or ethnic minority 
handicapped persons. ^ . . 

'As -an example of the positive effects of community liai- 
sons, the history of the Information Center for Handicapped 
Individuals, Inc. In Washington, D.C. wllf be presented. 
The methods us^jBd by ICHI demonstrate effective ways of 
establishing and maintaining liaison with other programs and 
agenefesr ^ ^ 

In 1969 the Bureau of Education. for -the Handicapped 
[now the Office of Special Edifcatlon| funded the .Informa- 
tion Center for Handicapped Children as a com^nunlty 
outreach program c^esl^ned to Identify, educate aod link the 
handicapped population with available, resources and ser- 
vice. The Initial^ undertaking of this agency was the 



identification of services for handicapped children in the 
District of Columbia metropolitan area, utilizing the services 
of graduate students in the field of special education. A 
questionnaire was dev/eloped to collect specif Fc program 
information, including admission procedures, description of 
available services, area served and so on. The students 
visited libraries, health and welfare councils, tile Depart- 
ment of Human Resources, and other agencies ta identify 
existing public- service programs. Public Service 
Announcements (PSA) on radio ^and television and in the 
print media were used to identify and promote programs and 
to announce the services of the Center. The compilation of 
this information resulted in the publication of the Directpry 
of Services for Handicapping Conditions. 

' An int^nsiv^^utreach program Was implemented to 
^ensure, that loW-income minority parents of handicapped 
children were^nade aware of the services of the Center. 
Asi a result of'tHese efforts, an increasing number of calls 
were received from these parents. The inquiries of parents 
indicated a lack of information regarding community services 
and discouragement because their ^children were not re-' 
ceiving diagnosis, treatment, and appropriate educational 
services. Many palls were received from parents whose 
children were labeled profoundly mentally retarded or 
emotionally disturbed which meant exclusion from public 
education. As the calls were dbcumented and collated, the 
gaps between needs and available services became more 
evident. 

The Information Center for Handicapped Children 
moved to the forefront In the effort to identify • the -com- 
prehensive needs of handicapped children, stimulate the 
development of .new services, and effect philosophical and 
policy changes in the development of community services. In 
its advocacy role, the Center identified the children who 
were plaintiffs in the celebrated .case of Peter MHls et al. 
YS, the Board of Education et al. Judge Jdseph P. Waddy's 
ruling that it was 'unconstitutional to depriv^ handicapped 
children of an appropriate public education literally revolu- 
tionized educational opportunities for handicapped children, 
opening -previously inaccessible educational programs and 
creating new ones where needs warranted. 

Another advocacy activity' was the establishment of a 
coalition of public and private agencies serving preschool 
handicapped children^, The Children's Coalition provided 
the data which was used as justification for federal funds to 
establish "Good Start," a preschool program for handicap- 
ped children. 

The Center instituted unique outreach efforts in order 
to reach persons with particular language or other barrier's 
associated with racial /ethnic background. "Even though 





their service needs w^re similar 'to other minority handi- 
capped persons, the Center found that they needed special* 
assistance in becoming coghizaftt of available resources and 
services. The Center Sired bilingual staff and published 
the Directory of Social Services for the Spanish-Speaking 
Community as a means of identifying resources, develbping 
Indigenous leadership, and educating them to righjts and 
effective individual advocacy. v * 

The passing of P.L, 94-142. set forth the fufBafmental 
rights of all handicapped chifdren to a free appropriate 
public education. As with the Waddy decree, legislation 
without proper implementation results in the denial of 
rights, especially to minority persons, " The Center cur- 
rently provides training and assistance to parents regarding 
the provisions of P.L, 94-142 and* the importance i:>f parent 
participation in the development of the dhild's Individual 
Education Program. Once parents clearly understand their 
rights, effective child advocacy is ertsured. A Client 
Assistance Project authorized by the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, Section 112, also has been developed. The objectives' 
♦ of the project are to assist clients in solving problems 
related to service delivery within the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services Administration. 

In 1 975 the Information Center's Board of Directors, 
recognizing that the Center .had broadened its program to 
\nclude the entire handic3pped population from' birth 
tN;ough adulthood, .unanimously adopted an Amendment to 
theN^rticles of Incorporation changing the name of the 
Cente^ to , the Information- Center for* Handicapped Indi- 
vlduals\lnc. • ^ ^ 

In rS79, the mayor designated the Center as the Pro- 
tection and\ Advocacy 'Systeru for Developmentally Disabled 
Persons in the District of Columbia. P.L. 94-f03 as 
amended , by P.L. 95-6(J2 established Protection and 
Advocacy Systems in each state to ensure' human and civil 
rights to developmentally disabled persons. The Center 
helps developmentally disabled persons obtain services and 
protects their legal rights to health care, proper housing, 
training, employme'ht, and adequate financial support. 

During its ten-year existence, the Center has 
Implemented several unfunded projects in an effort to meet ' 
the needs of minority handicapped individuals. The'"Re- 
haBllltation through H^IMtation" program provides evalu- ' 
ations resulting in proper placement for developmentally 
disabled children and young adults who appear before the 
Superior Court. In most instances, these individuals have, 
been denied an adequate edtfcational program to meet their - 
needs or were expelled from pum\c schools. "Saturday 
Tutorial Program" helps students on a onp-to-one basis to^ 
acquire academic skills, personal adjustment, and achieve- 
ment of social and occupational competence. In another 



phase of the program, local prison residents accompany 
handicapped children to community Activities. The "Annual 
Christmas Store" provides donations of toys, clothes, and 
rtion'ey'to bring Christmas joy to needy handicapped children 
and their families. Prison inmates, community volunteers, 
and center staff collect donations, repair toys, sort, wash, 
and press clothing. Toys are priced and each person is 
given $10 play morifey to make purchases. While the 
children are purchasing toys, parents select clothing' for 
the entire famil-y. Finally, the Center sponsors a pageant 
for disabled women to demonstJ?at^ the productivity, dig-^ 
nity, and basic value of disabled people and to s^ns:^tize 
•the public of the ne^d to eliminate attitudigal anci archi- 
tectural barriers to their social functioning. 

^These community activities have demonstrated • the 
effectivdft^s of interagency Haison. Establishing contacts 
with otherN service , agencies appears to be a sensible, 
practical,' aAd cost-effective means to maximizing the rights 
t^ productive living of handicapped children and adults. 



REFERENCE NOTE 
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WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS' ■ 
RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 
FOR INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 



> 



GOAL: To link agencies within the community for 
ipnore'- efficient and effective service delivery to 
handicapped children.. 



ERLC 



To establish liaisons with community programs and 
agencies, project leaders ca^n: 

1 • Conduct a thorough investigation of prospec- 
- tive cooperating agencies with relation to: 



a. ^ funding sources ' 

b. legislative mandate 

c. Service delivery systems , . 

d. population ' of children and families 
served ^ ^ 

2. Formulate a "task team" with 'two appointees 
from each agency. 

3. Share information gathered about each a- >J 
gency to the "task team" group by way of a • ' 
comparison /contrast chart. 

* 

4. Jointly plan a series of approaches to' de- 
veloping cooperative service agreements. 
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Part2 , 

Panel Presentations 



Part 2 summarizes the content of two panel ' 
presentations dealing with minority involvement in 
professional o^anizations ^nd federal program 
resources. Contributors to panel presentations are 
identifieciin footnotes. 
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Support for Services: Federal Programs 
and Resources for Funding ( / 




Several federal agencies within the U.S. Department of 
Education support programs related to early childhood and 
multicultural education. Researching these programs can 
Identify potential funding and InformStlon sources' for the 
d^lopment and maintenance of serVtces for young handi- 
capped children. This section highlights several resource 
agencies and concludes with a list of references for further 
information on these and other public and private funding 
sources. ' , ^ 



HANDICAPPED CHILDREN'S 
EARLY' EDUCATION PROGRAM 



iu^^rnf "^"'^'caPPed Children's 'Early Education Program 
IHCEEP) supports a number of grants and contracts de- 
signed to develbp Innovative programs for young exceptional 
children (ages birth to 8 year?) and their families. Over 
the years, a variety of educational, therapeutic', and social 



Contributors to this session from federal agencies in- 
cluded: Ed -Wilson from the Office of Special Education, 
Charles Miller from the Office of Bilingual Education, Hakim 
Khan from the Office of Indian Education, and Charles 
Cordova from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Jamfes Cexr 
TADS, concluded the presentation with suggestions and 
references, for researching and approaching potential 
funding, sources. 
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♦service models have bfeen developed through HCEEP funds 
and continued with other funds. Because of interagency 
cooperation on locst! and state levels, many public and 
private service agencies are providing more comprehensive 
and complementary services for young exceptional children 
and families. , The HCEEP projects themselves are also 
working together; projects in at least eight states have 
formed acfive consortia to promote statewide services in co- 
operation with State Education Agencies. In- recent years, 
three national interest groups have been organized to ad- 
dress rural service delivery, infant intervention, and 
leadership by minority professionals. 

DEMONSTRATION grants are made to pdblic and 
private nonprofit agencies to develop multifaceted direct 
service models for ' the education of youn^ handicapped 
children. Program components mclude child identification 
and assessment, educatfonal /therapeutic programming, evalu- 
ation of child progress, active ^parent/family participation,^ 
staff inservice training, coordination with publiq schools 
and other community service" agencies, evaluation of the ef- 
fectiveness of model component^, and demonstration and 
dissemination of proven model components. 

^ STATE IMPLEMENTATION grants are made to State 
Education Agencies to assist them in developing long-term, 
'comprehensive, full service plans for the early education of 
young handicapped children within the « state. Grant- 
supported activities may include the convening of state 
planning groups; disseminating statewide early education 
plans, developing early childhood program standards and 
guidelines, and promoting consortia of early childhood 
service providers in the state. 

EARLY CHILPHOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTES are 
supported by contracts to conduct longitudinal studies in 
the areas^ of developmental aspects of the child, child 
assessment, intervention methods, and other areas. The 
four Institutes are located at the University of California/ 
Los Angejes, ''University of Kansas, University of North 
Carolina, and Educational Testing Service/Princeton with 
Roosevelt Hospital/New York. 



HANDICAPPED CHILDREN'S MODEL PROGRAM 



— The Handicapped Children's Model Program (HCMP) is 
also designed to demonstrate new or improved approaches to 
educating handicapped children/ New grants. support the 
development of traditional and nontraditiqnal approaches to 
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intervention, considering the potential impiict of the 
methodology and service delivery rrtode. Educational 
programs include the core academic areas as well as 
functional social skills. Eligible children are wi'thin the 
staj^mandated ages for ' public services; HCMP is not 
limited to services for preschool children. 



A 



CENTERS FOR DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN 



_ -Blind Centers provide specific programs to meet 
the 'needs of deaf-blind children and they coordinate with 
-other agencies to provide these services; diagnosis and 
evaluation; educatiorr; adjustment, and orientation; .and con- 
sultation for parents, teachers, and others directly involved 
with deaf-blind children. Additional activities include re- 
search, development^ and demonstration of new or improved 
techniques with deaf-blind children, and inservice training 
of professional and allied personnel^ Sixteen single- -and 
multi-state Centers for Deaf-Blind Children are presently 
funded- * 

For more information on the Handicapped Chil- 
dren's ' Early Education Program, Handicapped 
Children's Model Prograip, .and the Centers for 
Deaf-Blind Children, rwrite ,to the Division of 
Innovation and Development, Office of Special 
Education., ^00 Maryland Avenue S,W,, Washing- 
' ton, DC .^0202, - I ' 



PRESCHOOL INCEf^tlVE GRANTS 



Preschool Incentive Cr^ants are awarded to states that 
apply based upon the number of handicapped children from 
3 to 5 who are served in the state. The annual appropri- 
ation per child varies from year to year; this is a formula 
grant "program. State -^ucation Agencies may use the 
funds on a discretionary /basis or may contract for ser- 
vices with Local Education Agencies, intermediate education 
agencies, or other agegcies. The State ^Early Childhood 
Coordinator or State Director of Special Education within 
each state can provide ^ information on the availability of 
these fiends. 
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For more information on the Preschool Incentive 
Grant ' programs, write to the Division of Assist- 
ance to States, Office of Special Education, 400 
Maryland Avenue S.W., WashingtoFN^DC 20202, 



DIVISIONS OF MEDIA SERVICES 
AND PERSONNEL PREPARATION 



The Division of- Media Services and the Division of 
Personnel Preparation (DMS S DPP) award grants to 
improve the quality and increase the supply of special 
educators and support personnel. Preservice and inservice 
training areas include early childhood education, parent 
involvement, the use of volunteers in the education of the 
handicapped, and transition of regular educators to special 
education. Local Education Agencies are among those 
eligible for grant assistance, along with universities, public 
service agencies, and' others. - ^ 

For more information ^ write to tMe Division of 
Media Servit^s and the Division of Personnel 
Preparation, Office of Special Education, i*00 
Maryland Avenue S.W., Washington,' DC 20202. 



OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 
AND BUREAU^^OF INDIAN AFFAIRS" 



Within the Office of Elementary ^and Secondary Edu- 
cation of the U.S. Department of Education, the Office of 
Indian Education supports programs for ^ndian children, 
and the "Indian Education Act (Title VI) of 1978 in(fludes 
provisions for the education of exceptional children. OIE 
allc«:ates three kinds pf^ funds: formula grants to Local 
Education Agencies based on the number of Indian children 
in a school district; discretionary grants ta Indian organiza- 
tions, triOkes, and institutions for demonstration programs; 
and fellowships to Indians in' professional fields. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) in the Department 
of Interior funds^ervices for handicapped children ages 3 
to 21 in federally recoghized tribes. In sta'tes with per- 
missive preschool legislation, J- and 4-year-old handicapped 
Indian children can be enrolled in BIA schools until public 
schools can provide educational services. Weighting factors 



are used to determine the amount of money available for 
each child. In addition to schools in 37 states BIA oper-* ^ 
ates five institutions for handicapped Indian children 



Information on .these two programs can be 
obtained from the Office of Indian Education 
Room 2177, 400 Maryland Avenye S.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20202 and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Department of Interior, I8th and^C Streets N.w/ 
Mail Code 507, Washington, DC 20245^^^ 



OFFICE OF BILINGUAL, EDUC^fl^flON 

■ 1 

The affice of Bilingual Education funds a number of 
programs which t^ach English to rion-English speaking 
children. EnglisH-dominant children also participate in the 
bilingual progr^m^ as , models for the children learrfing 
English. OB^' supporls over 500 programs covering 72 
language groups. Almost all statesjeceive funds for 
demonstration programs which ' i^rovlde assistance in 
.bilingual programming to local\ schools and community 
groups. , Funding ^priorities for demonstration grants are 
those programs serving exceptional children and preschool 
. children. Other programs supported by' QBE include the 
\Nationa! Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (with a toll ' 
free hotline: 1 /800/336-4560); the National Network of 
Centers .^ta resource agency for bilingual programs)- 
tyaluatjon. Dissemination and Assessment Centers (which * 
di^^tcibute Information regarding bilingual education); and 
Materials Development Center^ (which develop instructional 
materials in languages other than English). ' . , 

For additional information, ' write to the Office of 
^Bilingual Education, 400 Maryland Avenue S.W'., 
Reporters Building, Rodm 421, Washington' DC 
20202. 
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•^V * RESEARCHING- AND APPROACHING 
* - POTENTIAL FUNDING SOURCES 



( 



There are no magic formulas for building solid and 
continuous financial support for your program. Rather, 
maintenance of program services requires considerable time 
an(;Lcreative effort by persons, who are knowledgeable about 
and invested in the services provided to handicapped chil- 
dren and their families. Before seeking financial support, 
these basic steps should be planned for: (1) develop a 
"sales case" for presenting your program; (2) involve _ the 
community and other staff in both program development and 
fund-ralsihg activities; (3) designate sufficient staff time, 
money, and materials to effectively carry out the necessary 
fund-raising activltiesg (4) ^formulate .a timetable \hich 
reflects the program*| needs ^ and the time lag between 
request and receipt of funds; (5) .identify a variety of 
potential funding sources which best match program needs; 
and (6) select solicitation methods appropriate for each 
funding source. 

The funding request to any possible source needs 
these essential elements: 



ERIC 



1. 
2. 
3. 



5. 
6r. 



What is it that you are seeking support for? (the 
program, special project, research, service, -etc^) 
Why should these efforts be supported? tthe com- 
munity, state or national needs) * * 
Who are the recipients of the services and who 
wiir be providing the services? (description of 
clients, and the Vstaff and organizational 
qualific ations) ' ^ . 

Where are the program' and' clients located? (geo- 
graphic. Impact ^rea, organizational location, etc.) 
When Is the assistance needed? (considering the 
needs of, the program and of the clients) 
How much? (the-* total resources necessary and 
hoVr much are you. seeking from each source) 



Researching potential tunding sources in ordert&^ake 
a personalized request for fupds will be an asset in— the 
search for continuation monies. The following references 
represent a small sample of those, available for pursiiing 
financial support. Many of these publications are available 
from college or large public libraries. Also, many of the 
publlsh.ers/vend6rs will provide a free publications list or 
catalog at no charge. 

Each reference Is coded to the kind of Information 
provided: federal government funding sources (FED), state 
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arfd local^ government sources (S/L), priya'te foundertiens 
(PF), corporate and business contributions (C/B), and 
direct contributions from individuals pND). The "other" 
(0) category covers other types of funding (e.g., con- 
tracts), how-to information, and organizations that provide 
funding informatiorr. ' 



REFERENCES 



tatalog of Federal Domestic Assistance 
Superintendent o? Documents, 
Printing Office, Washington, DC 
scription) 
*FED 



U.S. Government 
20402 ($20/year sub- 



Commerce Business Daily 
Jiuperintendent of 



Printing Office, 

subscription] 

*FED 



Documents, 
Washington, DC 



U.S. Government 
20402 ($105/year 



Federal Education Grants Directory ' - | 

Capitol Publications, Inc., iuiteJC-12, 2430 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue N.W., WashingtorC DC 20037 
*FED * . ' 

Federal Grants and Contracts Weekly: Selected Proiect O p- 
portunities for the Education Community 

Catitol Publications, Inc., Suite C-12, 2430 Pennsyl- 
vania ^Ave. . N .W., .Wash ingtor>, DC 20037 ($n4/year 
subscription) * 
*FED,^ 

Foundation Director y, Foundation Grants Index , Foundation 
Center National Data 'Book , Foundation News , plur others 

The Foundation Center, 888 Seventh AK^enue, New 
- York, NY 10010 -and The Foundation Center, 1001 

Connecticut Avenue N.W., Washington, DC 20036' 

*C/B, PF, 0 

Getting the Buck to Stop Here: AXuide'to Federal Re - 
sourj:es for Special Needs ^ 

.<Tlne. £ounciI for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association * 

Drive, Reston, VA 22091 

*FED 
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Prints for the Child: 1980 Directory of Funds for Children 



and Youth 



Public Management . Instittfte^ ^ 333 Ha vnes Street, San 
-^Frantisco, OA 9i|l02 ($2001 
•*FED, C/B, PF 



The Crantsmanship Cj&nter Ne>v 



The Crantsmansh 
Los Angeles, CA 



Cente 
SOW 5/ 



ie>v3 and F 
\teti, 1031 



Reprint Series 
South Grand Avenue, 



*FED/S/L, PF, CVB, l;ND, 0 



Handicapped Funding Oirectory 

Research trant CiLiides^ P.O. Box 357, Oceanside, NY 



11572 (1979-80 e< 
*FED, S/L, PF, 



tion/$16.50) 



How to Get Covernmerjit/Grants , America's Most^uccessful 
Fund-Raising Letters,K How To Raise Funds from Founda- 



tions , The Compjete/ffutld Raising Guide , plus others 

Public ServiceVMaterials Center, 355 Lexington Avenue, 

New York, 10017 

*FED, S/j4 PFUjC/B, IND, 0 

How tQ Raiser^Money ^or Kijis (PubNc and Private) 

Coalitibn for* Children and Youth, 815 15th Street 
N.W/, Washingt|on, DC ($2) 
*FEO, PF, 0 

Proposal Writers Handbook , Understanding Gr^h^-Making 
Foundatioris 

* /National Asscioiation of State Directors of Special 
/Education, Sdlite 610E, 1201 16th Street N.W., Wash- 
/ington, DC 20036 
*FED, S/L, PF, 0 / 

Resources for Eat^ly , Education Programs for Children with 
Handicaps 

~ TAI5S, Suite, 500, NCNB Plaza, Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
•(AvailalM^ free to HCEEP Projects*) 
*FED, S/L; 0 

Special Report, Educating the Handicapped: Millions for 
Media, Training, and Personnel ^ 

National Audio-Visual Association, 3150 Spring Street, 

Fairfax ,^VA 22031 * 

^ *FED r 
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National Organizations: How to Get 
Involved 



National professional organizations offer many oppor- 
tumties for personal inv(flvement and offer an effective ve- 
hicle for -disseminating information about your program. 
Three such organizations, one dealing with the education of 
young children and the others with exceptiohal children 
are discussect here. s 



^lATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN 



r^u'tJ^^ National Association for the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC) has as its purpose to act on behalf of 
the needs and rights of children from birth to eight vears 
Founded, in 1926, NAEYC has an international met^^p of 
over 33,000 and supports 235 local affiliate groups. Mem- 
bers are primarily teacher educators and teachers of chil- 
dren in Head Start, nursery school, child care, and other 
early childhood programs, but also administrators, elemen- 
tary teachers/ students, and social workers. NAEYC pro- 
vides Its nrtembers/with educational services and resources 
publication^, and directions for child advocacy. 

NAEYC's armual conference draws about 10,000 parti- 
cipants anjd offers over 200 seiSsions, many dealing with 



se^ions. 



Panel bresenters for this session included Janet Brown 
from the/ National Association* for the Education of Young 
Childreni June >rdan from the ^uncil for Exceptional 
Children, and Elouise Jackson of the CEC Division for Earlv 
Childhood ^ 
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minority concerns and special education, and over 100 ex- 
hibits. Special, minority caucuses include Asian- American, 
Black, Chicano, Native American, Jewish, and [nale groups. 
Conference presenters are chosen from proposals submitted 
to NAEYC each January, Other NAEYC activities include 
state, regional, and local conferences and workshops; news- 
letters; the nationaMVeek of the Young Child; and distribu- 
thJ^of public policy information. 

The NAEYC pr^ofess|onal journal. Young Children , is 
published six times a yeaV, Articles relate to early child- 
hood research and theory which translate to practice. 
Manuscripts submitted for publication are reviewed by 
NAEYC staff and then by some of 650 volunteer field re- 
viewers. The review process generally takes from eight to 
twelve weeks^ after which the author is notified of NAEYC*s 
intent ^o publish, , For those interested in submitting arti- 
cles to Young Children, manuscript guidelines are available 
from NAEYC, 1^9 21st Street N,W,, Washington, DC 20009, 
NAEYC also purchases photographs of children for use on 
covers of Young Children , ^ 

Six books dealing with early childhood practices are 
also published each year. Persons interested in writing for 
NAEYC publication should first submit an outline for re- 
view. NAEYC does not publish position papers or state-of- 
the-art manuscripts. 



COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

1 

?The Council for Exceptional Children was founded in 
2 at , Teachers College, Columbia University, by twelve 
faculty and advanced degree students in special education. 
From that small group, this professional organization has 
grown 10 63,000 members in the United States and Canada. 
The purpose of CEC is to continually work for improved in- 
structional programs yrfn3^ rellated services for exceptional 
children, both gifteflT a*« halidtcapped. This challenge 'is 
^accomplished through /^ch activities as' .advocacy, legislation 
(federal and state], (professional publications, conventions 
and conferences, Iri^jmation dissemination (the ERIC Clear- 
inghouse dn Handicapped and Gifted Children), special pro- 
jects on current issues, \and support of membership pro- 
grams at state and local levels. 

Many opportunities exist for j^ivolvement in " CEC, 
Through locaj and state chapters and federations, your pro- 
ject can be brought to the attention' of k^I school systems 
a?id community groups. Another area fo?^ involvement is 
that of the twelve special interest groups or divisions within 
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•CEC. Each group collects its own dues, produces publica- 
tws, and conducts its own professional program at the 
. CEC Annual Convention. Some hold their own regional or 
' topical conferences. These groups include the Division of 
Early Childhood (see next section), CEC-Mentally Retarded, 
the Council for Children with Behavioral Disorders, and the 
Division for the Visually Handicapped. 

The CEC Annual Convention draws 11,000 to 13 000 
participants and offers several hundred sessions and special 
^vents. Participation in the Convention program is an ex- 
cellent way to disseminate your program. Information on 
when ^nd how to prepare a program proposal is published 
jn CEC journals and Is available from the CEC Conventions 
Unit, J920 Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091. Special 
topical conferences are also scheduled around the country 
each year. As an example, upcbming conferences will be 
focusing on the exceptional Black child and the exceptional 
bilingual child. - ^ . 

' CEC publishes two professional journals. Exceptional 
C"''dren reports research, the state of the art, and cur- 
rent issues and trtnds. Teaching Exceptional Childr en, for 
the practitioner, contains articles^on instructional materials 
methods, and techniques. Although some manuscripts are 
invited, especially for special topical issues, most are un- 
solicited and are reviewed before _ acceptance. Guidelines 
for submitting articles are available from the CEC Publica- 
tions Unit at the address above. ' ^ 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted 
Children Is housed at CEC. This system provides for na- 
tional distribution of project-developed matertSTs--currlcula 
assessment measures, and instructional mapuals. After re- 
view and processing, documents^ are made available to na- 
tional dissemination systems in microfiche or paper copy. 

A final vehicle fo^ national involvement Is of special 
interest,^ the minority caucuses. Organized minority partl- 
•cipation in CEC began in the late '60s with the formation of 
the Black Caucus. Since then, other groups 'such as the 
Asian Caucus have be^n formed and minority participation 
in leadership positions ha% increased dramatically. Minori- 
ties are guaranteed two positions on the Board of Governors 
Executive Committee, assuring representation at the highest 
governing level of CEC. Minbrities have served in the presi- 
dency of both the Foundation for Exceptional Children djid 
the Council for Exceptional Children. An Office of l^i/ionty 
Concerns and DeveloplDent was established in 1977 to provide - 
minorities with a fuH-time omb^^dsperson on the CEC staff. 
Through this office, a Talent Bank Directory has been pub- 
lished and made available to public and private agencies 
seeking the services t>f minorities with .particular areas of 
expei^se. Additional information on minority involvement in 
CEC tan be obtained from Philip Chino at the CEC address. 
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CEC^DIVISION FOR'EARLY CHILDHOOD 



^ The Division for -Early Childhood (DEC) within CEC 
'was" organized in 1973 in response to the growing interest 
in the education of youn^ exceptional children and infants* 
The pui^oses, of DEC are (1) to promote the educatioa of 
aJI exceptional -young children and infants, (2) to promote 
4progrants which ^cooperatively involve parents'in their chil- 
dVen's education, (3), to stimulate communication and joint 
activities among early .childhood organizations, And (4) to 
diss^inate information through publications, workshops, 
and 'professional meetings. Merle Karnes, University of Il- 
linois, is the President during 1980-81, 
. Under the DEC constitution, an Executive Board repre- 
'sents the division to- CEC, The Board meetS'With the DEC 
• merT)bership at its annual business meeting each year at the 
CEC convention, DEC has played a major role in the an- 
nual cdhventign program, hosting presentations in areas 
such as parent involvement, training, interagency coopera- 
tion, early identification and programming, and working 
with minority populations. Proposals for the DEC presenta- 
tions are submitted to CEC according to theiV guideHnes, 
dec's official newsletter. Communicator , is published 
twice a year and contains' information on the activities of 
the division and general activities In the field of eaKly child- 
hood/special education, minutes of the Executive Board 
Meetings and the annual business meeting. DEC also pub- 
lishes »an annual journal. Journal of the Division for Early 
Childhood , devoted to topics such as research implications 
for /future planning in early childhood/special education. 
Information regarding the DEC Communicator are available 
from CEC> 1920 Association Drive, Reston, VA 2209.1 • 
, Manuscripts are accepted from teachers, parents, research- 
ers, scholars, and other professionals related to the field of 
early childhood/special education. Communicator is also 
available to nonmembers for a charge. 
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Parts 



Supplementary Information 



Part 3 includes supplementary information ' 
regarding tlie Minority Leadership Consortium and 
the workshop itself— the agenda, names and 
addresses of workshop resource persons, and the 
workshop evaluation report. , 
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Minority Leadership Consortium 



lakopo TaulaM 

Sanx)a*s Cooperative Early 

Education Model 
State Education Agency of 
.American Samoa 
_ Pago Pago, American Samoa 
96799 

'*Torcey Wiley 
Infant/Family Education 

Project. 
Drew Postgraduate Medical / 
School \ » ' \ 
12021 South Wilmington Avenue 
^ Los Angeles, California 90059 

*Tom Maes 

Music-Oriented Intervention 
Program ' * 

, Adams County 

School. District #1 
6fl2 E. 64th Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80229 
^ . > 

Elaine Vowels, Conrad Brook^, 

John Reed 
Handl^ppad Infant 

Intervention Project 
DC General Hospital 
^ Pediatrics] Building ^ * 

4th Floor, West Wing 
1900 Massachusetts Avenue S.E. 
Washington, DC 20003 



Rosa Trapp-Dukes, Teresa 

Mueller, Norma Hall 
IMPACT 

Child Development Center 
College of Medicine, Box 19 
Howard University 
'^Washington, DC 20008 

Ann Palmorg 
DC Public Schools 
^Webster Buildmg 
10th 8 H Street N.W. . 
Washington, DC 20001 

Selerya Moore 

National Child Day Care 

Association 
1501 Benning Roadrff.E. 
Washington, DC 20M2 

Etrulia Lee 

Therapeutic-Educational Day 

Care for Infants 
HospitaK^or Sick Chlldfen » 
1731 Bunker Hill Road'N.E. 

Washington, DC 20017 
t 

Alma Callaway 
Demonstration Project for 
Preschpof Handicapped 
, Children 

Fort -Valley State College 
R.O.*Box 5483 
-Fort Valley, Georgia 31030 * 



* Minority , leadership Consqrtlum Steering Committee Member 
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Setsu Furuno 
Family-Centered Care 

for High Risk Infants. 
KapiolanI Children's 

Medical Center 
Department of Pediatrics 
1319 Punahou Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96826 

Marcia Johnson 
Division of Special Education 
State Dept, of Education 
229 Statehouse 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

Wilma Caines 

Ouachita Parish Program,^ \ 
Ouachita Parish School System 
701 St, John^ 
Monroe, Louisiana -71201 

Edith Kong-Lam ^^-^ 
Orleans Model for Preschool 

Handicapped 
N^w. Orleans Public Schools 
7QJ Carondelet Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 

Daphne Thomas 
State Dept, of. Education 
Special Education Services 
Capitol Statiofk, 
P,0, Box 44064 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 

Jane C* BIrckhead 
Baltimore Early Childhood 

Learning Continuum 
Div^. of Exceptional Children 
2300 N, Calvert Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218_._ 

Correan Baker- 
Early Educational Intervention 

and Responsible Parerrting 

Program 
Childrens Guild, Inc. » ^ 
5921 Smith Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21209 



Frjan Collins 



* Ji^v'slon Qf Special Education 
/state Dept, of Education 
\^arly Childhood Project 
^ St, James Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

Beverly Johnson 
Detroit's Preschool Pupil /Parent 
Professional Readiness Project 
Detroit City School District 
Room' 1010 

5057 Woodward Avenue 
Dejrolt, Michigan 48202 

Phillip Martin 
Development of Services 

Model for Handicapped 

Chocta.w Children 
Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Route 7, Box 21 • 
Philadelphia, Mississippi 
. 39350 

Sandra Cautt 

Early Intervention '^Program 
University ^of Missouri 

at Columbia 
515 S, Sixth Street * 
Columbia, Missouri 65211 

♦Leonard Fitts 

Project CREEP 

Special Services Division 

3rd and Walnut Streets 
, Camden, New Jersey 08103 

Rhonda Chino s 
Acoma Early Intervention 

Project 
ftieblo of Acoma 
PiO^ Box 307 

Acomlta, New Mexico 87034 

VldalTerez 
. East Harlem CouncH for 
Human Services 
2253 Third Avenue, 3rd FlA 
New York, New York 10035^ 
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*Yuki Okuma 
Project MATCH ME! 
East River Montessorf School 
577 Grand Street 
New York, New York 10002 

*Michael*Ortiz 
I Can/Will Do It Project 
Appalachian State .University 
Edwin Duncan Hall 
Boone, North, Carolina 28608 

Octavia Knight 

North Carolina Cons6rtium for 
- Early Aid Demonstration of 

Model Comprehensive Services 
N,C, Central University. 
Special Education Dep't,. 
Durham, North Carolina 27707 

Carolyn Perry 
Division of Exceptional 

Children 
Dept.^of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 

Ann Barrick 

Least Restrictive Environment 

for Handicapped 'Children 
Stevens Administrative Center 
Room B2 

13th and Spring Garden' 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 

Awllda Torres ' 
Dept, of Public Instruction 
Programma Education Especial 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00919 

Rosemarie Gregory 

Model /Demonstration" Program - 

for Preschool and Early Edu-. 

cation of Handicapped Children 
Project HELP 
Route 1 , Box 126 
Harleyville, South Carolina 



Mary Cavazos, Pedro Grimaldo 
Handicapped Early Childhood 

Assistance Project 
Cameron Willacy \Counties 

Community Projects, IrtcV 
940 E, Washington, Suite 204 
Brownsville, Texas 78520 

Yolanda Arellano 
A PEPPY KIDS Project 
Las Palmas YWCA 
503 Castroville Road 
»San Antonio, Texas 78200 

*Genoa McPhatter 
C^l^ Program 
Clwsapeake Public Schools 
2107 East Liberty Street 
Chesapeake, Virginia 23324 

James Victor 
Hampton lnsti«tute Main- 
streaming Model 
Special Education Program 
Hampton Institute 
^ Hampton, Virginia 23668 

Iselyne Hennessey 
Department of Education 
P-0, Box 630 

St, .Thomas, Virgin Islands 
00801 

Robert Diaz 
^ Home-Based Preschool 
*c/o Fe^ndale High School ' 

P-0, Box 428 

Fernd^e, Washington^ "98248 
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Minority Leadership Workshop Agenda 



Monday, June 22 . 
' 8:30- 9:00a 

9:00-10:15 

10:30-11:^15 

1:00- 2:30p 

2:45-?. 4:15 



• 4:15 - 4:45 

Tuesday, June 23 
8:45-^JL0;i*5a. 

11:00-12:00 
1:00- 2:30p 
2:30-.3:00. 



Introductions and Workshop Overview 
Elouise Jackson, William ^ Swan S Ed 
Wilson 

What's Happening with the Minority 
Leadership Consortium - Lepnard Fitts,. 
Chairperson 

Trends in Cultural Pluralism, followed 
by question/answer session - Jean 
Wofford 

Developing, Implementing, s Dissemi- 
nating the Educational Model, followed 
by strategy-generating sessions 
Henry Hankerson 

Liaison with Other Programs and A- 
gencles, followed by strategy-generating 
sessions'- Yetta Caliber S Bruce Ramirez 
National Organizations, Publications, 
Conferences, & Meetings: How to Get 
Involved, followed by question/answer 
session - Janet Brown, June Jordan, 
Elouise Jackson 
» Reports on Strategies for Dealing with. 
Model Program and Liaison ^Concerns 



Planning S Implementing Program Evalua- 
tion, followed by strategy-generating 
.sessions - Patricia Gandara 
Nondiscriminatory Assessment: Part 1 - 
Jean Wofford 

Nondiscriminatory Assessment: Part 2 - 
Jean Wofford 

Strategy-gener^ng sessions relating to* 
assessment 

" I 74. ' 



Reports on Strategies for Dealing with 
Evaluation/ Assessment Concerns 
HCEEP Minority Leadership Consortium 
Business Meeting - Leonard Fitts, 
Chairperson 
; HCEEP Minority Leadership Consortium 
Business Meeting - Leonard Fitts, Chair- 
person 

Wednesday, !)une 24 

b:30-10:00 ' Problem Solving S Communication, fol- 

lowed by strategy-generating sessions - 
Bertram Coppock, Jr. 
10:15-11 :if5 Working with Parents and Families - Ari- 

^ cita Theresa Brito 

Funding Sources, Federal Legislation, 8 
OSE Programs - Ed Wllson^^* Charlie 
Miller, Hakim Khan, Charles v Cordova, 
James Cox 

,^ 11:45-12:30 Reports on Strategies for Dealing with 

Problem Solving /Communication and Par- 
ent/Family Involvement 
1:00- HCEEP Minority Leadership Consortium 

Steering Committee Meeting 



3:15- 3:45, 
3:45- 5:00 

8:00-10:00 
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, Minority Leadership Workshop: Resource 
Persons 



/ 



PatrlcTaT Candara 

Associate Social Scientist 

The Rand Corporation 

1700 Main Street 

Santa Monica, California 90^06 

Jean Wofford 
Executive Officer . 
The Urban Institute 

for Human Services, Inc. 
1330 Cough Street 
San Francisco^ California Ml 09 



Bertram Coppock, Jr. 
Independent Consultant 
7614 16th Street jl.W. 
Washington, DC 20012 

Charles^ Cordova 
♦Chief, Division for Exceptional 

Children 
Bureau of fndian Affairs ' 
Department of Interior 
18th ajacLC^Jic^ts N.W. 
Washington, DC 20245 

Henry Hankerson 
Director, Undergraduate / 

Teacher Education 
Howard University 
School ot Education 
Room 206 

Washington, DC 20059 



Yetta Caliber ' 
Executive Director 
Information Center for 

Handicapped Individuals 
120 C Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20001 

Wilhelmina Taylor, Director 
Louis Briganti, Associate 
International Business Services, 
Inc. 

1010 Vermont Avenue N.W. 
Washirtgton, DC 20005 

Janet Brown 
Director, Publications 
National Association for the 

EducatldTTof Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 

Charlie Miller - 
Grants Chief, OBEMLA 
400 Maryland Ave. S.W. 
Reporters BIdg., Room 421 
Washington, DC 20202 

Hakim Khan 

Director, Division of Special 

Projects 
Office of Indian EducaFlon 
400 Maryland Ave. S.W. 
Room 2177 

Washington, DC 20202 
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David Rostetter*, Project Officer 
for Program Development Branch 

Ed Sontag, Acting Director of DMS 

Bill Swan, Acting Chief for Pro- 
gram Development Branch 

Ed Wilson, Project Officer for 
Program Development Branch 

Office of Special Education 

3120 Donohoe Building 

400 Maryland Avenue S.W. 

6th and D Street 

Washington, DC 20202 
» 

Aricita Theresa Srito 
Director, AduJt Education ' 
P.O. Box 7081 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87104 

Pat. Trohanis^ Director 

Elouise Jackson, Technical. 
Assistance Coordinator for 
SIGS • . , 

James Cox,'\Technical "Assistance 

• Coordinator ^ 

TADS 

500 NCNB Plaza 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

27514 



June Jordan 
*Edltor-ln-Chlef. 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

Bruce A. Ramirez 
Specialist, Policy Implementa- 
tion 

Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association 'Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

-* 

='Joa,n Karp, Asspcjate Director 
Joyce Jackson, Assistant Co- 
ordinator 
WESTAR 

215 Universtty District Building 
1107 N.E. 45th Street, JD-06 
Seattle, Washington 98105 
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Minority Leadership Workshop: 
Evaluation Report 



Fifteen of the 29 workshop participants corapleted the 
evaluation questionnaire at the close of the meeting, ^ While 
it Is difficult to make generalizations about the entire 
group'? reaction to the meeting, the 15 respondents pro- 
vided valualA feedback to the workshop organizers. Re- 
spondents rated the extent to which each workshop purpose 
was met and evaluated individual sessions fbr their useful- 
"ness. Open-ended questions were asked to assess strengths 
and weaknesses of the meeting. Additional comments con- 
cerning workshop location, organization^ time, and accommo- 
dations were elicited. Respondents- indicated ' the benefit 
they anticipate this meeting will have on themselyg^nd 
their projects and offered suggestions fbr topic§j^nd i ssu es 
to be addressed at future Minoritys Leadershlp'^orkshops, 
This -report summarizes the responses ccmcerning these 
workshop components. 



PURPOSES OF JME WORKSHOP ACHIEVED 



Participants rated the extent to which the purposes of 
the workshop were achieved on a 5-point scale, witR '5 as 
the highest rating. Responses suggest that all workshop 
purposes were welTachieved (see Table 1), 



USEFULNESS OF SESSIONS 



Sessions addressing 10 topics of interest were rated in 
terms of their usefulness or value for the participants. In 
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addition, the small group discussions, a large group re- 
porting session ,^ and the minority consortium meetings were 
also rated on their usefulness. Participants gave nearly all 
sessions a mean rating of i|,00 or above (Table 2). "What's 
Happening with the HCEEP Minority Leadership Consortiuitf' 
and "Awareness; Funding Sources, Federal Legislation and 
OSE Programs" received particularly high ratings.- These, 
data imply that all sessions included appropriate material for 
the participants, , 



TABLE 1 

Extent to Which Workshop Purposes 
Were Achieved 



Purpose - N Mean 

To continue to build and strengthen link- ^ 

ages among minority leader^ within the 

HCEEP Network in order to examine the 

issues and problems faced in developing 

and implementing model programs for 

young exceptional children, 15 z|,80 

To develop a listing of recommended strat- 
egies for dealing with issues and problems 
minority leaders encounter as they de- 
velop and implement model programs, 15 1,53 

To inform the HCEEP project minority 

leaders of the current status of the HCEEP 

Minority Consortium and other related 

activities, 15 ^^^o 

To establish an organizational structure 
for continuing the, HCEEP Minority Leader- 
ship Consortium for fiscal year 1980-81, 15 1,80 




TABLE 2 
Usefulness of. Sessions 



Session Title 



Monday, June 23 

-What's Happening with the HCEEP 

Minority Leadership Consortium 
-Trends in Cultural Pluralism 
-Developing, Implementing, and Dis- 
seminating the. Educational Model 
Small Groups to Generate 
Recommended Strategies 
-Liaison with Other Programs 
and' Agencies >*• 
Small Groups to Generate 
Recommended Strategies 
-National Organizations, Publica- 
tions, Conferences, and Meetings: 
How to Get Involved 
-Large Group Session: Reports on 
Strategies for Dealing with Model 
Program and Liaison Concerns 

Tuesday, June 24 

-Planning and Implementing^ 
Program Evaluation 
Small Groups to Generate 
Recommended Strategies 
-Non-Dlscrlmlnatory Assessment 
Part I 
Part II 

Small Groups to Generate 
S.trategles^o Deal with 
Assessment Concerns 
. -HCEEP Minority L^dership Con- 
sortium Business Meeting 

Wednesday, June 25 . 

-Problem Solving and Communication 
Sm^ Groups to Generate 
Recommended Strategies 
-Working with Paferrts and Farjjilieis 
Sm^W Groups to Generate 
Recommended Strategies 
" -Awareness: Funding Sources, 
Federal Legislation, and"*^' 
OSE Programs , ^ 



Responses 


N 


Mean 


15 


it.73 


13 


4.08 


14 


4.43 


12 


^^4.25 


j> 


) 4.00 


9 


4.22 - 



12 

15 

12 

14 
13 



y 
12' 



10 

9 

7 

2 
7 



3.63 
- 4.00 

4.47 
4.50 



.14 



4 

4.46 



4.18 
4.42 

4.00 

4.00 
4.14 

4.50 
4.57 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 




Participants were asked to comment on • the overall 
quality , ^ topics^ and format of individual sessions. Four 
participants specifically commented on the session, "Plan- 
ning and .Implementing Program Evaluation," Indicating that 
the presentation of difficult material was straightforward -and 
practical. Participants also commented positively on the ses- 
sions, "Trends In Cultural Pluralism"; "Developing Imple- 
menting, and Disseminating the Educational Model"; Nondis- 
crlmio^rtory Assessment"; "HCEEP Minority Leadership Con- 
sortium Business Meeting"; and "Awareness: Funding 
Sourcesi Federal Legislation and OSE Programs." The com- 
ments a&^Jt these sessions primarily indicated that the in- 
formation provided was useful to the participants .and that 
the sessions were relevant to the conference theme? 

Many participants indicated that the opportunity to in- 
teract with other jninority leaders was the most positive as- 
pect of the workshop. A recurrent theme throughout the 
responses was the sharing 'of common experiences and the 
establishment of a network of minority leaders. Several 
participants saw the sessions devoted to generating stpa- 
tegies as an important step forward from last year's con- 
ference and found that the discussion of strategies provided 
valuable information. 

The responses to a question about the weakest aspect 
of the workshop indicated that the participants felt more 
time shijuld have been allocated to the small group[ strategy- 
generating sessions, so that the strategies could nave been 
. discussed more fully. Several comments indicated the ses- 
sion on trends in cultural pluralism, while presenting, useful 
information on the topic, skirted the real issues. ^ 

Respondents indicated the topics and Issues they want 
to have addressed at future MInprity Leadership WorJ<shops, 
including more information on the development of lEPs for 
minority children, the review of actual evaluation design^ 
, appropriate for measuring minority "children's progress, 
other perspectives on nondiscriminatory assessment, assist- 
ance in grant writing, communicating multicultural sensitivi- 
ty to majority educators,/ and l*iking at value systems and 
cultural differences and relating theltrto learolng styles in 
a functional way. ^ * 

Participants were asked to rate the benefit they antici- 
pated the workshop would have on themselves and their pro- 
jects In the forture. Based upon 11 responses, the mean 
rating^' was 4.4 (5 indicated "of great bengfi^t'^), indicating 
that the participants predic^hat the information wilT have a 
great effect on their future endeavors. ^ 

80 



«ani,rf!'"*''^''if1*! provided feedback on workshop or- > 

fues rSlH ?i^'th°*:'"°?. accommodations, and other is- ' 
sues related to the '.meeting. A few individuals exDres<;Pri 

cIs^'^'^'h'" T''^' presentations with mire tme for dis- 
cussion and reflection. Several respondents indicated tl^iat 
greater use of visual aids would enliven the length er prt 
sentations. Respondents indicated that ihe meetiS was wSi 
conducted and the accommodations were excellent ^ 

n sum the conference met the needs of the HCEEP 
inaS L "tt-" P'""^'''"^ presentations that wSre mean- 
ngful to their concerns and which were viewed as havina 
lasting benefit in their pr^ram administration. ^ ' 
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